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The action of the entire play takes place in, and immediately 
outside of, the Cabot farmhouse in New England, in the year 
1850. The south end of the house faces front to a stone wall 
with a wooden gate at center opening on a country road. The 
house is in good condition but in need of paint. Its walls are 
a sickly grayish, the green of the shutters faded. Two enor- 
mous elms are on each side of the house. They bend their 
trailing branches down over the roof. They appear to protect 
and at the same time subdue. There is a sinister maternity in 
their aspect, a crushing, jealous absorption. They have devel- 
oped from their intimate contact with the life of man in the 
house an appalling humaneness. They brood oppressively over 
the house. They are like exhausted women resting their sagging 
breasts and hands and hair on its roof, and when it rains their 
tears trickle down monotonously and rot on the shingles. 

There is a path running from the gate around the right 
corner of the house to the front door. A narrow porch is on 
this side. The end wall facing us has two windows in its upper 
story, two larger ones on the floor below. The two upper are 
those of the father’s bedroom and that of the brothers. On the 
left, ground floor, is the kitchen—on the right, the parlor, the 
shades of which are always drawn down. 
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DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 


PART I 


SCENE ONE 


Exterior of the Farmhouse. It is sunset of a day at 
the beginning of summer in the year 1850. There is no wind and 
everything is still. The sky above the roof is suffused with 
deep colors, the green of the elms glows, but the house is in 
shadow, seeming pale and washed out by contrast. 

A door opens and EBEN CABoT comes to the end of the porch 
and stands looking down the road to the right. He has a large 
bell in his hand and this he swings mechanically, awakening a 
deafening clangor. Then he puts his hands on his hips and 
stares up at the sky. He sighs with a puzgsled awe and blurts 
out with halting appreciation. 


EBEN. God! Purty! (His eyes fall and he stares about him 
frowningly. He is twenty-five, tall and sinewy. His face is 
well-formed, good-looking, but its expression is resentful and 
defensive. His defiant, dark eyes remind one of a wild animal’s 
in captivity. Each day is a cage in which he finds himself 
trapped but inwardly unsubdued. There is a fierce repressed 
vitality about him. He has black hair, mustache, a thin curly 
trace of beard. He is dressed in rough farm clothes. 

He spits on the ground with intense disgust, turns and goes 
back into the house. 


SIMEON and PETER come in from their work in the fields. They 
16 
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are tall men, much older than their half-brother [stmEoNn is 
thirty-nine and peter thirty-seven], built on a squarer, simpler 
model, fleshier in body, more bovine and homelier in face, 
shrewder and more practical. Their shoulders stoop a bit from 
years of farm work. They clump heavily along in their clumsy 
thick-soled boots caked with earth. Their clothes, their faces, 
hands, bare arms and throats are earth-stained. They smell of 
earth. They stand together for a moment in front of the house 
and, as if with the one impulse, stare dumbly up at the sky, 
leaning on their hoes. Their faces have a compressed, unre- 
signed expression. As they look upward, this softens). 

SIMEON. (grudgingly) Purty. 

PETER. Ay-eh. 

SIMEON. (suddenly) Eighteen year ago. 

PETER. What? 

sIMEON. Jenn. My woman. She died. 

PETER. I’d fergot. 

sImEoN. I rec’lect—now an’ agin. Makes it lonesome. She’d 
hair long’s a hoss’ tail—an’ yaller like gold! 

peter. Waal—she’s gone. (This with indifferent finality— 
then after a pause) They’s gold in the West, Sim. 

SIMEON. (still under the influence of sunset—vaguely) In 
the sky? 

PETER. Waal—in a manner o’ speakin’—thar’s the promise. 
(Growing excited) Gold in the sky—in the West—Golden 
Gate—Californi-a !—Goldest West !—fields 0’ gold! 

SIMEON. (excited in his turn) Fortunes layin’ just atop 0’ 
the ground waitin’ t’ be picked! Solomon’s mines, they says! 
(For a moment they continue looking up at the sky—then their 
eyes drop). 
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PETER. (with sardonic bitterness) Here—it’s stones atop o’ 
the ground—stones atop o’ stones—makin’ stone walls—year 
atop 0’ year—him ’n’ yew ’n’ me ’n’ then Eben—makin’ stone 
walls fur him to fence us in! 

sIMEoN. We've wuked. Give our strength. Give our years. 
Plowed ’em under in the ground,—(he stamps rebelliously) 
—rottin’—makin’ soil for his crops! (A pause) Waal—the 
farm pays good for hereabouts. 

PETER. If we plowed in Californi-a, they’d be lumps o’ gold 
in the furrow! 

stmEoNn. Californi-a’s t’other side o’ earth, a’most. We got 


t’ cale’late 


PETER. (after a pause) ’*Twould be hard fur me, too, to 


> 


give up what we’ve ’arned here by our sweat. (A pause. EBEN 
sticks his head out of the dining-room window, listening). 

simEON. Ay-eh. (A pause) Mebbe—he’ll die soon. 

PETER. (doubtfully) Mebbe. 

stmEoN. Mebbe—fur all we knows—he’s dead now. 

PETER. Ye'd need proof. 

SIMEON. He’s been gone two months—with no word. . 

PETER. Left us in the fields an evenin’ like this. Hitched up 
an’ druv off into the West. That’s plumb onnateral. He hain’t 
never been off this farm ’ceptin’ t’ the village in thirty year or 
more, not since he married Eben’s maw. (A pause. Shrewdly) 
I calc’late we might git him declared crazy by the court. 

stmEon. He skinned ’em too slick. He got the best o’ all 
on ’em. They’d never b’lieve him crazy. (A pause) We got 
t’? wait—till he’s under ground. 

EBEN. (with a sardonic chuckle) Honor thy father! (They 


turn, startled, and stare at him. He grins, then scowls) I 
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pray he’s died. (They stare at him. He continues matter-of- 
factly) Supper’s ready. 

SIMEON and peTER. (together) Ay-eh. 

EBEN. (gazing up at the sky) Sun’s downin’ purty. 

SIMEON and PETER. (together) Ay-eh. They’s gold in the 
West. 

gepen. Ay-eh. (Pointing) Yonder atop o’ the hill pasture, 
ye mean? 

SIMEON and PeTEeR. (together) In Californi-a! 

eBEN. Hunh? (Stares at them indifferently for a second, 
then drawls) Waal—supper’s gittin’ cold. (He turns back 
into kitchen). 

SIMEON. (startled—smacks his lips) I air hungry! 

PETER. (sniffing) I smells bacon! 

SIMEON. (with hungry appreciation) Bacon’s good! 

PETER. (in same tone) Bacon’s bacon! (They turn, shoul- 
dering each other, their bodies bumping and rubbing together as 
they hurry clumsily to their food, like two friendly oxen toward 
their evening meal. They disappear around the right corner of 
house and can be heard entering the door). 


The Curtain Falls 


SCENE TWO 
The color fades from the sky. Twilight begins. The 


interior of the kitchen is now visible. A pine table is at center, 
a cook-stove in the right rear corner, four rough wooden chairs, 
a tallow candle on the table. In the middle of the rear wall is 
fastened a big advertizing poster with a ship in full sail and the 
word “California” in big letters. Kitchen utensils hang from 
nails. Everything is neat and in order but the atmosphere is 
of a men’s camp kitchen rather than that of a home. 

Places for three are laid. essen takes boiled potatoes and 
bacon from the stove and puts them on the table, also a loaf of 
bread and a crock of water. stmnon and PETER shoulder in, 
slump down in their chairs without a word. EBEN joins them. 
The three eat in silence for a moment, the two elder as naturally 
unrestrained as beasts of the field, mpuN picking at his food 
without appetite, glancing at them with a tolerant dislike. 


SIMEON. (suddenly turns to muBEN) Looky here! Ye’d 
oughtn’t t’ said that, Eben. 

PETER. ’Twa’n’t righteous. 

EBEN. What? 

sIMEON. Ye prayed he'd died. 

EBEN. Waal—don’t yew pray it? (A pause). 

PETER. He’s our Paw. 

EBEN. (violently) Not mine! 

siMEon. (dryly) Ye'd not let no one else say that about yer 
Maw! Ha! (He gives one abrupt sardonic guffaw. PETER 


grins). 
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EBEN. (very pale) I meant—I hain’t his’n—I hain’t like 
him—he hain’t me! 

peter. (dryly) Wait till ye’ve growed his age! 

EBEN. (intensely) I’m Maw—every drop o’ blood! (A 
pause. They stare at him with indifferent curiosity). 

PETER. (reminiscently) She was good t’ Sim ’n’ me. A 
good Step-maw’s scurse. 

SIMEON. She was good t’ everyone. 

EBEN. (greatly moved, gets to his feet and makes an awk- 
ward bow to each of them—stammering) I be thankful t’ ye. 
I’m her—her heir. (He sits down in confusion). 

PETER. (after a pause—judicially) She was good even t’ 
him. 

EBEN. (fiercely) An’ fur thanks he killed her! 

SIMEON. (after a pause) No one never kills nobody. It’s 
allus somethin’. That’s the murderer. 

EBEN. Didn’t he slave Maw t’ death? 

PETER. He’s slaved himself t’ death. He’s slaved Sim ’n’ 
me ’n’ yew t’ death—on’y none o’ us hain’t died—yit. 

SIMEON. It’s somethin-—drivin’ him—t’ drive us! 

EBEN. (vengefully) Waal—I hold him t’ jedgment! (Then 
scornfully) Somethin’! What’s somethin’? 

sIMEoN. Dunno. 

EBEN. (sardonically) What’s drivin’ yew to Californi-a, 
mebbe? (They look at him in surprise) Oh, I’ve heerd ye! 
(Then, after a pause) But ye’ll never go t’ the gold fields! 

PETER. (assertively) Mebbe! 

gEBEN. Whar’'ll ye git the money? 


peter. We kin walk. It’s an a’mighty ways—Californi-a— 
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but if yew was t’ put all the steps we’ve walked on this farm 
end t’ end we'd be in the moon! 
EBEN. The Injuns’ll skulp ye on the plains. 

SIMEON. (with grim humor) We'll mebbe make ’em pay a 
hair fur a hair! 

EBEN. (decisively) But t’ain’t that. Ye won’t never go be- 
cause yell wait here fur yer share o’ the farm, thinkin’ allus 
he’ll die soon. 

SIMEON. (after a pause) We've a right. 

PETER. ‘Two-thirds belongs t’us. 

EBEN. (jumping to his feet) Ye’ve no right! She wa’n’t 
yewr Maw! It was her farm! Didn’t he steal it from her? 
She’s dead. It’s my farm. 

SIMEON. (sardonically) Tell that t? Paw—when he comes! 
I'll bet ye a dollar he’ll laugh—fur once in his life. Ha! (He 
laughs himself in one single mirthless bark). 

PETER. (amused in turn, echoes his brother) Ha! 

SIMEON. (after a pause) What’ve ye got held agin us, 
Eben? Year arter year it’s skulked in yer eye—somethin’. 

PETER. Ay-eh. 

gBpEN. Ay-eh. They’s somethin’. (Suddenly exploding) 
Why didn’t ye never stand between him ’n’ my Maw when ° 
he was slavin’ her to her grave—t’ pay her back fur the kind- 
ness she done t’ yew? (There is a long pause. They stare at 
him in surprise). 

simzon. Waal—the stock’d got t’ be watered. 

PETER. ’R they was woodin’ t’ do. 

sIMEON. ’R plowin’. 

peTeR. ’R hayin’. 


SIMEON. ’R spreadin’ manure. 
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PETER. ’R weedin’. 

SIMEON. ’R prunin’. 

PETER. ’R milkin’. 

EBEN. (breaking in harshly) An’ makin’ walls—stone atop 
o’ stone—makin’ walls till yer heart’s a stone ye heft up out o’ the 
way o’ growth onto a stone wall t’ wall in yer heart! 

SIMEON. (matter-of-factly) We never had no time t’ meddle. 

PETER. (to EBEN) Yew was fifteen afore yer Maw died— 
an’ big fur yer age. Why didn’t ye never do nothin’? 

EBEN. (harshly) ‘They was chores t’ do, wa’n’t they? (A 
pause—then slowly) It was on’y arter she died I come to 
think o’ it. Me cookin—doin’ her work—that made me know 
her, suffer her sufferin—she’d come back t’ help—come back 
t’ bile potatoes—come back t’ fry bacon—come back t’ bake 
biscuits—come back all cramped up t’ shake the fire, an’ carry 
ashes, her eyes weepin’ an’ bloody with smoke an’ cinders 
same’s they used t’ be. She still comes back—stands by the 
stove thar in the evenin’—she can’t find it nateral sleepin’ an’ 
restin’ in peace. She can’t git used t’ bein’ free—even in her 
grave. 

sIMEoN. She never complained none. 

EBEN. She'd got too tired. She’d got too used t’ bein’ too 
tired. That was what he done. (With vengeful passion) An’ 
sooner’r later, I'l] meddle. I'll say the thin’s I didn’t say then 
t’ him! Ill yell ’em at the top o’ my lungs. I'll see t’ it my 
Maw gits some rest an’ sleep in her grave! (He sits down 
again, relapsing into a brooding silence. They look at him with 
a queer indifferent curiosity). 

PETER. (after a pause) Whar in tarnation d’ye s’pose he 
went, Sim? 
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sIMEoN. Dunno. He druv off in the buggy, all spick an’ span, 
with the mare all breshed an’ shiny, druv off clackin’ his tongue 
an’ wavin’ his whip. JI remember it right well. I was finishin’ 
plowin’, it was spring an’ May an’ sunset, gn’ gold in the West, 
an’ he druv off into it. I yells “Whar ye goin’, Paw?” an’ 
he hauls up by the stone wall a jiffy. His old snake’s eyes 
was glitterin’ in the sun like he’d been drinkin’ a jugful an’ 
he says with a mule’s grin: “Don’t ye run away till I come 
back!” 

PETER. Wonder if he knowed we was wantin’ fur Californi-a? 

simEON. Mebbe. I didn’t say nothin’ and he says, lookin’ 
kinder queer an’ sick: “I been hearin’ the hens cluckin’ an’ the 
roosters crowin’ all the durn day. I been listenin’ t’ the cows 
‘lowin’ an’ everythin’ else kickin’ up till I can’t stand it no more. 
It’s spring an’ I’m feelin’ damned,” he says. “Damned like an 
old bare hickory tree fit on’y fur burnin’,” he says. An’ then I 
cale’late I must’ve looked a mite hopeful, fur he adds real spry 
and vicious: “But don’t git no fool idee I’m dead. I’ve sworn 
t’ live a hundred an’ I'll do it, if on’y t’ spite yer sinful greed! 
An’ now I’m ridin’ out t’ learn God’s message t’ me in the 
spring, like the prophets done. An’ yew git back t’ yer plowin’,” 
he says. An’ he druv off singin’ a hymn. I thought he was 
drunk—’r I’d stopped him goin’. 

EBEN. (scornfully) No, ye wouldn't! Ye’re scared o’ him. 
He’s stronger—inside—than both o’ ye put together! 

PETER. (sardonically) An’ yew—be yew Samson? 

EBEN. I’m gittin’ stronger. I kin feel it growin’ in me— 
growin’ an’ growin’—till it’ll bust out—! (He gets up and puts 
on his coat and a hat. They watch him, gradually breaking into 
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grins. xEBEN avoids their eyes sheepishly) I’m goin’ out fur 
a spell—up the road. 

peTeR. T” the village? 

stmEon. ‘TT’ see Minnie? 

EBEN. (defiantly) Ay-eh! 

PETER. (jeeringly) The Scarlet Woman! 

simzon. Lust—that’s what’s growin’ in ye! 

EBEN. Waal—she’s purty! 

PETER. She’s been purty fur twenty year! 

simEonN. A new coat o’ paint’ll make a heifer out of forty. 

EBEN. She hain’t forty! 

peter. If she hain’t, she’s teeterin’ on the edge. 


EBEN. (desperately) What d’yew know 


PETER. All they is... Sim knew her—an’ then me arter 


stmzon. An’ Paw kin tell yew somethin’ too! He was fust! 

EBEN. D’ye mean t’say he... ? 

SIMEON. (with a grin) Ay-eh! We air his heirs in every- 
thin’! 

EBEN. (intensely) That’s more to it! That grows on it! 
It'll bust soon! (Then violently) Il go smash my fist in her 
face! (He pulls open the door in rear violently). 

SIMEON. (with a wink at peteR—drawlingly) Mebbe—but 
the night’s wa’m—purty—by the time ye git thar mebbe ye’ll 
kiss her instead ! 

PETER. Sart’n he will! (They both roar with coarse laugh- 
ter. EBEN rushes out and slams the door—then the outside front 
door—comes around the corner of the house and stands still by 
the gate, staring up at the sky). 

sIMEON. (looking after him) Like his Paw. 


PETER. Dead spit an’ image! 
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SIMEON. Dog’ll eat dog! 

peter. Ay-eh. (Pause. With yearning) Mebbe a year 
from now we'll be in Californi-a. 

sIMEoN. Ay-eh. (A pause. Both yawn) Let’s git t’bed. 
(He blows out the candle. They go out door in rear. EBEN 
stretches his arms up to the sky—rebelliously). 

EBEN. Waal—thar’s a star, an’ somewhar’s they’s him, an’ 
here’s me, an’ thar’s Min up the road—in the same night. What 
if I does kiss her? She’s like t’night, she’s soft ’n’ wa’m, her 
eyes kin wink like a star, her mouth’s wa’m, her arms’re wa’m, 
she smells like a wa’m plowed field, she’s purty . . . Ay-eh! 
By God A’mighty she’s purty, an’ I don’t give a damn how 
many sins she’s sinned afore mine or who she’s sinned ’em 
with, my sin’s as purty as any one on ’em! (He strides off 
down the road to the left). 


SCENE THREE 


It is the pitch darkness just before dawn. EBEN comes in 
from the left and goes around to the porch, feeling his way, 
chuckling bitterly and cursing half-aloud to himself. 


EBEN. The cussed old miser! (He can be heard going in 
the front door. There is a pause as he goes upstairs, then a 
loud knock on the bedroom door of the brothers) Wake up! 

sIMEON. (startedly) Who’s thar? 

EBEN. (pushing open the door and coming in, a lighted 
candle in his hand. The bedroom of the brothers is revealed. 
Its ceiling is the sloping roof. They can stand upright only 
close to the center dividing wall of the upstairs. stmEon and 
PETER are in a double bed, front. EBEN’s cot is to the rear. 
EBEN has a mixture of silly grin and vicious scowl on his face) 
I be! 

PETER. (angrily) What in hell’s-fire .. .? 

EBEN. I got news fur ye! Ha! (He gives one abrupt sa;- 
donic guffaw). 

SIMEON. (angrily) Couldn’t ye hold it ’til we’d got our 
sleep? 

EBEN. It’s nigh sunup. (Then explosively) He’s gone an’ 
married agen! 

SIMEON and PETER. (explosively) Paw? 

EBEN. Got himself hitched to a female "bout thirty-five— 
an’ purty, they says... 


simEon. (aghast) It’s a durn lie! 
26 
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PETER. Who says? 

simzoN. They been stringin’ ye! 

EBEN. Think I’m a dunce, do ye? The hull village says. 
The preacher from New Dover, he brung the news—told it 
t’our preacher—New Dover, that’s whar the old loon got himself 
hitched—that’s whar the woman lived 


PETER. (no longer doubting—stunned) Waal... ! 


SIMEON. (the same) Waal... ! 

EBEN. (sitting down on a bed—with vicious hatred) Ain't 
he a devil out o’ hell? It’s jest t’ spite us—the damned old 
mule! 


PETER. (after a pause) Everythin’'ll go t’ her now. 


stmEoN. Ay-eh. (A pause—dully) Waal—if it’s done 

PETER. It’s done us. (Pause—then persuasively) They’s 
gold in the fields o’ Californi-a, Sim. No good a-stayin’ here 
now. 

SIMEON. Jest what I was a-thinkin’. (Then with decision) 
S’well fust’s last! Let’s light out and git this mornin’. 

PETER. Suits me. 

EBEN. Ye must like walkin’. 

sIMEON. (sardonically) If ye’d grow wings on us we'd fly 
thar! 

geBEN. Ye'd like ridin’ better—on a boat, wouldn’t ye? 
(Fumbles in his pocket and takes out a crumpled sheet of 
foolscap) Waal, if ye sign this ye kin ride on a boat. I’ve 
had it writ out an’ ready in case ye’d ever go. It says fur 
three hundred dollars t’ each ye agree yewr shares o’ the farm 
is sold t? me. (They look suspiciously at the paper. A pause). 

SIMEON. (wonderingly) But if he’s hitched agen 


peter. An’ whar’d yew git that sum o’ money, anyways? 
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EBEN. (cunningly) I know whar it’s hid. I been waitin’— 
Maw told me. She knew whar it lay fur years, but she was 
waitin’ . . . It’s her’‘n—the money he hoarded from her farm 
an’ hid from Maw. It’s my money by rights now. 

PETER. Whar’s it hid? 

EBEN. (cunningly) Whar yew won't never find it without 
me. Maw spied on him—’r she’d never knowed. (A pause. 
They look at him suspiciously, and he at them) Waal, is it 
fa’r trade? 

siMEon. Dunno. 

PETER. Dunno. 

SIMEON. (looking at window) Sky’s grayin’. 

PETER. Ye better start the fire, Eben. 

simEon. An’ fix some vittles. 

EBEN. Ay-eh. (Then with a forced jocular heartiness) Vl 
git ye a good one. If ye’re startin’ t’ hoof it t’ Californi-a ye’il 
need somethin’ that’ll stick t’ yer ribs. (He turns to the door, 
adding meaningly) But ye kin ride on a boat if ye’ll swap. 
(He stops at the door and pauses. They stare at him). 

SIMEON. (suspiciously) Whar was ye all night? 

EBEN. (defiantly) Up t’ Min’s. (Then slowly) Walkin’ 
thar, fust I felt ’s if I’d kiss her; then I got a-thinkin’ 0’ what 
ye'd said o’ him an’ her an’ I says, I’ll bust her nose fur that! 
Then I got t’ the village an’ heerd the news an’ I got madder’n 
hell an’ run all the way t’ Min’s not knowin’ what I’d do— 
(He pauses—then sheepishly but more defiantly) Waal—when 
I seen her, I didn’t hit her—nor I didn’t kiss her nuther—I 
begun t’ beller like a calf an’ cuss at the same time, I was so 


durn mad—an’ she got scared—an’ I jest grabbed holt an’ tuk 
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her! (Proudly) Yes, sirree! I tuk her. She may’ve been 
his’n—an’ your’n, too—but she’s mine now! . 

SIMEON. (dryly) In love, air yew? 

EBEN. (with lofty scorn) Love! I don’t take no stock in 
sech slop! 

PETER. (winking at simzon) Mebbe Eben’s aimin’ t’ marry, 
too. 

stmzon. Min’d make a true faithful he’pmeet! (They 
snicker). 

EBEN. What do I care fur her—eptin’ she’s round an’ 
wa’m?’ The p’int is she was his’n—an’ now she b’longs t’ me! 
(He goes to the door—then turns—rebelliously) An’ Min 
hain’t sech a bad un. They’s worse’n Min in the world, I'll 
bet ye! Wait’ll we see this cow the Old Man’s hitched t’! 
She’ll beat Min, I got a notion! (He starts to go out). 

stmEON. (suddenly) Mebbe ye'll try t’ make her your’n, 
too? ’ 

peter. Ha! (He gives a sardonic laugh of relish at this 
idea). 

EBEN. (spitting with disgust) Her—here—sleepin’ with 
him—stealin’ my Maw’s farm! I’d as soon pet a skunk ’r kiss a 
snake! (He goes out. The two stare after him suspiciously. 
A pause. They listen to his steps receding). 

peTer. He’s startin’ the fire. 

SIMEON. I’d like t’ ride t’ Californi-a—but 

peter. Min might o’ put some scheme in his head. 

simzon. Mebbe it’s all a lie *bout Paw marryin’. We'd best 


wait an’ see the bride. 
peter. An’ don’t sign nothin’ till we does! 
stmzon. Nor till we’vestested it’s good money! (Then with 
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a grin) But if Paw’s hitched we'd be sellin’ Eben somethin’ 
we'd never git nohow! 

peter. We'll wait an’ see. (Then with sudden vindictive 
anger) An’ till he comes, let’s yew ’n’ me not wuk a lick, 
let Eben tend to thin’s if he’s a mind t’, let’s us jest sleep an’ eat 
an’ drink likker, an’ let the hull damned farm go t’ blazes! 

SIMEON. (excitedly) By God, we’ve ’arned a rest! We'll 
play rich fur a change. I hain’t a-going to stir outa bed till 
breakfast’s ready. 

peter. An’ on the table! 

SIMEON. (after a pause—thoughtfully) What d’ye calc’late 
she'll be like—our new Maw? Like Eben thinks? 

PETER. More’n’ likely. 

SIMEON. (vindictively) Waal—I hope she’s a_ she-devil 
that’ll make him wish he was dead an’ livin’ in the pit o’ hell 
fur comfort! 

PETER. (fervently) Amen! 

SIMEON. (imitating his father’s voice) “I’m ridin’ out t’ 
learn God’s message t’ me in the spring like the prophets done,” 
he says. I'll bet right then an’ thar he knew plumb well he 
was goin’ whorin’, the stinkin’ old hypocrite! 


SCENE FOUR 


Same as Scene Two—shows the interior of the kitchen 
with a lighted candle on table. It is gray dawn outside. 
SIMEON and PETER are just finishing their breakfast. "BEN sits 
before his plate of untouched food, brooding frowningly. 


PETER. (glancing at him rather irritably) Lookin’ glum 
don’t help none. 

SIMEON. (sarcastically) Sorrowin’ over his lust o’ the flesh! 

PETER. (with agrin) Was she yer fust? 

EBEN. (angrily) None o’ yer business. (A pause) I was 
thinkin’ o’ him. I got a notion he’s gittin’ near—I kin feel him 
comin’ on like yew kin feel malaria chill afore it takes ye. 

PETER. It’s too early yet. 

simEoN. Dunno. He’d like t’ catch us nappin’—jest t’ have 
somethin’ t’ hoss us ’round over. 

PETER. (mechanically gets to his feet. stmnon does the 
same) Waal—let’s git t’ wuk. (They both plod mechanically 
toward the door before they realize. Then they stop short). 

SIMEON. (grinning) Ye’re a cussed fool, Pete—and I be 
wuss! Let him see we hain’t wukin’! We don’t give a 
durn! 

peter. (as they go back to the table) Not a damned durn! 
It’ll serve t’? show him we’re done with him. (They sit down 
again. xEBEN stares from one to the other with surprise). 

SIMEON. (grins at him) We’re aimin’ t’ start bein’ lilies 


o’ the field. 
31 
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peter. Nary a toil ’r spin ’r lick o’ wuk do we put in! 

stmzon. Ye’re sole owner—till he comes—that’s what ye 
wanted. Waal, ye got t’ be sole hand, too. 

peter. The cows air bellerin’. Ye better hustle at the milkin’. 

EBEN. (with excited joy) Ye mean ye'll sign the paper? 

simEON. (dryly) Mebbe. 

PETER. Mebbe. 

SIMEON. We're considerin’. (Peremptorily) Ye better git t’ 
wuk. 

EBEN. (with queer excitement) It’s Maw’s farm agen! It’s 
my farm! Them’s my cows! I'll milk my durn fingers off 
fur cows 0’ mine! (He goes out door in rear, they stare after 
him indifferently). 

sIMEON. Like his Paw. 

PETER. Dead spit ’n’ image! 

stmEoN. Waal—let dog eat dog! (BEN comes out of front 
door and around the corner of the house. The sky is beginning 
to grow flushed with sunrise. EBEN stops by the gate and stares 
around him with glowing, possessive eyes. He takes in the 
whole farm with his embracing glance of desire). 

EBEN. It’s purty! It’s damned purty! It’s mine! (He 
suddenly throws his head back boldly and glares with hard, 
defiant eyes at the sky) Mine, d’ye hear? Mine! (He turns 
and walks quickly off left, rear, toward the barn. The two 
brothers light their pipes). 

SIMEON. (putting his muddy boots up on the table, tilting 
back his chair, and puffing defiantly) Waal—this air solid 
comfort—fur once. 

peter. Ay-eh. (He follows suit. A pause. Unconsciously 
they both sigh). 
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SIMEON. (suddenly) He never was much o’ a hand at 
milkin’, Eben wa’n’t. 

PETER. (with a snort) His hands air like hoofs! (4 
pause). 

SIMEON. Reach down the jug thar! Let’s take a swaller. 
I’m feelin’ kind 0’ low. 

peter. Good idee! (He does so—gets two glasses—they 
pour out drinks of whisky) WHere’s t’ the gold in Californi-a! 

stmgEoN. An’ luck t’ find it! (They drink—puff resolutely— 
sigh—take their feet down from the table). 

peter. Likker don’t pear t’ sot right. 

sIMzEoN. We hain’t used t’ it this early. (A pause. They 
become very restless). 

PETER. Gittin’ close in this kitchen. 

SIMEON. (with immense relief) Let’s git a breath o’ air. 
(They arise briskly and go out rear—appear around house and 
stop by the gate. They stare up at the sky with a numbed 
appreciation). 

PETER. Purty! 

simzon. Ay-eh. Gold’s t’ the East now. 

PETER. Sun’s startin’ with us fur the Golden West. 

SIMEON. (staring around the farm, his compressed face 
tightened, unable to conceal his emotion) Waal—it’s our last 
mornin’—mebbe. 

PETER. (the same) Ay-eh. 

ermnon. (stamps his foot on the earth and addresses it 
desperately) Waal—ye’ve thirty year 0’ me buried in ye— 
spread out over ye—blood an’ bone an’ sweat—rotted away— 
fertilizin’ ye—richin’ yer soul—prime manure, by God, that’s 


what I been t’ ye! 
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peter. Ay-eh! An’ me! 

stmzon. An’ yew, Peter. (He sighs—then spits) Waal— 
no use’n cryin’ over spilt milk. 

peter. They’s gold in the West—an’ freedom, mebbe. We 
been slaves t’ stone walls here. 

siMEoN. (defiantly) We hain’t nobody’s slaves from this 
out—nor no thin’s slaves nuther. (A pause—restlessly) 
Speakin’ o’ milk, wonder how Eben’s managin’? 

peter. I s’pose he’s managin’. 

SIMEON. Mebbe we'd ought t’ help—this once. 

peter. Mebbe. The cows knows us. 

simzon. An’ likes us. They don’t know him much. 

peter. An’ the hosses, an’ pigs, an’ chickens. They don’t 
know him much. 

stmzon. They knows us like brothers—an’ likes us! 
(Proudly). Hain’t we raised ’em t’ be fust-rate, number one 
prize stock? 

PETER. We hain’t—not no more. 

stMEON. (dully) I was fergittin’.. (Then  resignedly) 
Waal, let’s go help Eben a spell an’ git waked up. 

PETER. Suits me. (They are starting off down left, rear, for 
the barn when Eben appears from there hurrying toward them, 
his face excited). 

EBEN. (breathlessly) Waal—har they be! The old mule 
an’ the bride! I seen ’em from the barn down below at the 
turnin’. 

PETER. How could ye tell that far? 

EBEN. Hain’t I as far-sight as he’s near-sight? Don’t I 


know the mare ’n’ buggy, an’ two people settin’ in it? Who 
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else... ? An’ I tell ye I kin feel ’em a-comin’, too! (He 
squirms as if he had the itch). 

PETER. (beginning to be angry) Waal—let him do his own 
unhitchin’ ! 

SIMEON. (angry in his turn) Let’s hustle in an’ git our 
' bundles an’ be a-goin’ as he’s a-comin’, I don’t want 
never t’ step inside the door agen arter he’s back. (They 
both start back around the corner of the house. xpen follows 
them). 

EBEN. (anziously) _ Will ye sign it afore ye go? 

peter. Let’s see the color o’ the old skinflint’s money an’ 
well sign. (They disappear left. The two brothers clump 
upstairs to get their bundles. EBEN appears in the kitchen, runs 
to window, peers out, comes back and pulls up a strip of floor- 
ing in under stove, takes out a canvas bag and puts it on table, 
then sets the floorboard back in place. The two brothers appear 
a moment after. They carry old carpet bags). 

EBEN. (puts his hand on bag guardingly) Have ye signed? 

SIMEON. (shows paper in his hand) Ay-eh. (Greedily) 
Be that the money? 

EBEN. (opens bag and pours out pile of twenty-dollar gold 
pieces) Twenty-dollar pieces—thirty on ’em. Count ‘em. 
(Peter does so, arranging them in stacks of five, biting one or 
two to test them). 

peter. Six hundred. (He puts them in bag and puts it in- 
side his shirt carefully). 

sIMEON. (handing paper to EBEN) Har ye be. 

EBEN. (after a glance, folds it carefully and hides it under 
his shirt—gratefully) Thank yew. 

peter. Thank yew fur the ride. 
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simzon. We'll send ye a lump o’ gold fur Christmas. (A 
pause. EBEN stares at them and they at him). 

peter. (awkwardly) Waal—we’re a-goin’. 

SIMEON. Comin’ out t’ the yard? 

eBEN. No. I’m waitin’ in here a spell. (Another silence. 
The brothers edge awkwardly to door in rear—then turn and 
stand). 

sIMEON. Waal—good-by. 

PETER. Good-by. 

EBEN. Good-by. (They go out. He sits down at the table, 
faces the stove and pulls out the paper. He looks from it to 
the stove. His face, lighted up by the shaft of sunlight from 
the window, has an expression of trance. His lips move. The 
two brothers come out to the gate). 

PETER. (looking off toward barn) ‘Thar he be—unhitchin’. 

SIMEON. (with achuckle) Ill bet ye he’s riled! 

peter. An’ thar she be. 

SIMEON. Let’s wait ’n’ see what our new Maw looks like. 

PETER. (with a grin) An’ give him our partin’ cuss! 

SIMEON. (grinning) I feel like raisin’ fun. I feel light in 
my head an’ feet. 

PETER. Me, too. I feel like laffin’ till I’d split up the middle. 

sIMEON. Reckon it’s the likker? 

peter. No. My feet feel itchin’ t’ walk an’ walk—an’ 
jump high over thin’s—an’.... 

SIMEON. Dance? (A pause). 

PETER. (puzzled) It’s plumb onnateral. 

SIMEON. (a light coming over his face) I calc’late it’s ’cause 
school’s out. It’s holiday. Fur once we're free! 

PETER. (dazedly) Free? 
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stmzon. ‘The halter’s broke—the harness is busted—the fence 
bars is down—the stone walls air crumblin’ an’ tumblin’! We'll 
be kickin’ up an’ tearin’ away down the road! 

PETER. (drawing a deep breath—oratorically) Anybody that 
wants this stinkin’ old rock-pile of a farm kin hev it. T’ain’t 
our’n, no sirree! 

SIMEON. (takes the gate off its hinges and puts it under his 
arm) We harby ’bolishes shet gates, an’ open gates, an’ all 
gates, by thunder! 

PETER. We'll take it with us fur luck an’ let ’er sail free 
down some river. 

SIMEON. (as a sound of voices comes from left, rear) Har 
they comes! (The two brothers congeal into two stiff, grim- 
visaged statues. EPHRAIM CABOT and ABBIE PUTNAM come in. 
CABOT is seventy-five, tall and gaunt, with great, wiry, concen- 
trated power, but stoop-shouldered from toil. His face is as 
hard as if it were hewn out of a boulder, yet there is a weak- 
ness in it, a petty pride in its own narrow strength. His eyes 
are small, close together, and extremely near-sighted, blinking 
continually in the effort to focus on objects, their stare having 
a straining, ingrowing quality. He is dressed in his dismal black 
Sunday suit. assis is thirty-five, buxom, full of vitality. Her 
round face is pretty but marred by its rather gross sensuality. 
There is strength and obstinacy in her jaw, a hard determina- 
tion in her eyes, and about her whole personality the same un- 
settled, untamed, desperate quality which is so apparent in 
EBEN). 

capot. (as they enter—a queer strangled emotion in his 
dry cracking voice) Har we be t’ hum, Abbie. 

appre. (with lust for the word) Hum! (Her eyes gloat- 
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ing on the house without seeming to see the two stiff figures at 
the gate) It’s purty—purty! I can’t b’lieve it’s r’ally mine. 

cazot. (sharply) Yewr’n? Mine! (He stares at her pene- 
tratingly. She stares back. He adds relentingly) Our’n— 
mebbe! It was lonesome too long. I was growin’ old in the 
spring. A hum’s got t’ hev a woman. 

ABBIE. (her voice taking possession) A woman’s got t’ hev 
a hum! 

caBotT. (nodding uncertainly) Ay-eh. (Then irritably) 
Whar be they? Ain’t thar nobody about—r wukin’—r’ nothin’? 

ABBIE. (sees the brothers. She returns their stare of cold 
appraising contempt with interest—slowly) Thar’s two men 
loafin’ at the gate an’ starin’ at me like a couple o’ strayed 
hogs. 

cabot. (straining his eyes) I kin see ’em—but I can’t make 
Gite 44 5 

SIMEON. It’s Simeon. 

PETER. It’s Peter. 

caBor. (exploding) Why hain’t ye wukin’? 

sIMEON. (dryly) We're waitin’ t? welcome ye hum—yew an’ 
the bride! 

caBoT. (confusedly) Huh? Waal—this be yer new Maw, 
boys. (She stares at them and they at her). 

SIMEON. (turns away and spits contemptuously) I see her! 

PETER. (spits also) An’ I see her! 

ABBIE. (with the conqueror’s conscious superiority) Ill go 
in an’ look at my house. (She goes slowly around to porch). 

SIMEON. (with a snort) Her house! 


PETER. (calls after her) Ye’ll find Eben inside. Ye better 
not tell him it’s yewr house. 
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ABBIE. (mouthing the name) Eben. (Then quietly) Ill 
tell Eben. 

cABOT. (with a contemptuous sneer) Ye needn’t heed Eben. 
Eben’s a dumb fool—like his Maw—soft an’ simple! 

SIMEON. (with his sardonic burst of laughter) Ha! Eben’s 
a chip o’ yew—spit ’n’ image—hard ’n’ bitter’s a hickory tree! 
Dog’ll eat dog. He’ll eat ye yet, old man! 

cABOT. (commandingly) Ye git t? wuk! 

SIMEON. (as ABBIE disappears in house—winks at peTER and 
says tauntingly) So that thar’s our new Maw, be it? Whar 
in hell did ye dig her up? (He and preter laugh). 

peter. Ha! Ye’d better turn her in the pen with the other 
sows. (They laugh uproariously, slapping their thighs). 

caBoT. (so amazed at their effrontery that he stutters in 
confusion) Simeon! Peter! What’s come over ye? Air ye 
drunk? 

sIMEON. We're free, old man—free o’ yew an’ the hull damned 
farm! (They grow more and more hilarious and excited). 

peter. An’ we're startin’ out fur the gold fields o’ Cali- 
forni-a! 

stmzon. Ye kin take this place an’ burn it! 

peter. An’ bury it—fur all we cares! 

stmEoN. We're free, old man! (He cuts a caper). 

peter. Free! (He gives a kick in the air). 

SIMEON. (in a frenzy) Whoop! 

PpeTeR. Whoop! (They do an absurd Indian war dance 
about the old man who is petrified between rage and the fear 
that they are insane). 

stimron. We're free as Injuns! Lucky we don’t skulp ye! 

peter. An’ burn yer barn an’ kill the stock! 
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stmzon. An’ rape yer new woman! Whoop! (He and 
PETER stop their dance, holding their sides, rocking with wild — 
laughter). 

caBor. (edging away) Lust fur gold—fur the sinful, easy 
gold o’ Californi-a! It’s made ye mad! 

sIMEON. (tauntingly) Wouldn’t ye like us to send ye back 
some sinful gold, ye old sinner? 

PETER. They’s gold besides what’s in Californi-a! (He-re- 
treats back beyond the vision of the old man and takes the bag 
of money and flaunts it in the air above his head, laughing). 

stémEoN. And sinfuller, too! 

PETER. We'll be voyagin’ on the sea! Whoop! (He leaps 
up and down). 

simEon. Livin’ free! Whoop! (He leaps in turn). 

caBoT. (suddenly roaring with rage) My cuss on ye! 

simEoN. Take our’n in trade fur it! Whoop! 

caBoT. I’ll hev ye both chained up in the asylum! 

peTeR. Ye old skinflint! Good-by! 

SIMEON. Ye old blood sucker! Good-by! 

casot. Go afore I... ! 

PETER. Whoop! (He picks a stone from the road. stmMEON 
does the same). 

sIMEON. Maw’'ll be in the parlor. 

peTER. Ay-eh! One! Two! 

caBotT. (frightened) What air ye....? 

peter. Three! (They both throw, the stones hitting the 
parlor window with a crash of glass, tearing the shade). 

sIMEON. Whoop! 

PETER. Whoop! 


casor. (in a fury now, rushing toward them) If I kin lay 
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hands on ye—I’ll break yer bones fur ye! (But they beat a 
capering retreat before him, simzon with the gate still under his 
arm. cCABoT comes back, panting with impotent rage. Their 
voices as they go off take up the song of the gold-seekers to the 
old tune of “Oh, Susannah!” 


“I jumped aboard the Liza ship, 
And traveled on the sea, 

And every time I thought of home 
I wished it wasn’t me! 

Oh! Californi-a, 

That’s the land fur me! 

I’m off to Californi-a! 

With my wash bowl on my knee.” 


(In the meantime, the window of the upper bedroom on right 
is raised and axsBiE sticks her head out. She looks down at 
caBot—with a sigh of relief). 

ABBIE. Waal—that’s the last o’ them two, hain’t it? (He 
doesn’t answer. Then in possessive tones) ‘This here’s a nice 
bedroom, Ephraim. It’s a r’al nice bed. Is it my room, 
Ephraim? 

caBoT. (grimly—without looking up) Our’n! (She can- 
not control a grimace of aversion and pulls back her head slowly 
and shuts the window. A sudden horrible thought seems to enter 
caBot’s head) They been up to somethin’! Mebbe—mebbe 
they’ve pizened the stock—’r somethin’! (He almost runs off 
down toward the barn. A moment later the kitchen door is slowly 
pushed open and aspire enters. For a moment she stands looking 


at wBEN. He does not notice her at first. Her eyes take him 
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in penetratingly with a calculating appraisal of his strength as 
against hers. But under this her desire is dimly awakened by 
his youth and good looks. Suddenly he becomes conscious of her 
presence and looks up. Their eyes meet. He leaps to his feet, 
glowering at her speechlessly). 

ABBIE. (in her most seductive tones which she uses all 
through this scene) Be you—Eben? I’m Abbie—— (She 
laughs) I mean, I’m yer new Maw. 

EBEN. (viciously) No, damn ye! 

ABBIE. (as if she hadn’t heard—with a queer smile) Yer 
Paw’s spoke a lot o’ yew. ... 

EBEN. Ha! 

aBBIE. Ye mustn’t mind him. He’s an old man. (A long 
pause. They stare at each other) I don’t want t’ pretend 
playin’ Maw t’ ye, Eben. (Admiringly) Ye’re too big an’ 
too strong fur that. I want t’ be frens with ye. Mebbe with 
me fur a fren ye’d find ye’d like livin’ here better. I kin 
make it easy fur ye with him, mebbe. (With a scornful sense 
of power) I calc’late I kin git him t’? do most anythin’ fur 
me. 

EBEN. (with bitter scorn) Ha! (They stare again, EBEN 
obscurely moved, physically attracted to her—in forced stilted 
tones) Yew kin go t’ the devil! 

ABBIE. (calmly) If cussin’ me does ye good, cuss all ye’ve 
a mind t’. I’m all prepared t’ have ye agin me—at fust. I 
don’t blame ye nuther. I’d feel the same at any stranger comin’ 
t? take my Maw’s place. (He shudders. She is watching him 
carefully) Yew must’ve cared a lot fur yewr Maw, didn’t ye? 
My Maw died afore I’d growed. I don’t remember her none. 
(A pause) But yew won’t hate me long, Eben. I’m not the wust 
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in the world—an’ yew an’ me’ve got a lot in common. I kin 
tell that by lookin’ at ye. Waal—lI’ve had a hard life, too— 
oceans o’ trouble an’ nuthin’ but wuk fur reward. I was a 
orphan early an’ had t’ wuk fur others in other folks’ hums. Then 
I married an’ he turned out a drunken spreer an’ so he had to 
wuk fur others an’ me too agen in other folks’ hums, an’ the baby 
died, an’ my husband got sick an’ died too, an’ I was glad 
sayin’ now I’m free fur once, on’y I diskivered right away all 
I was free fur was t’ wuk agen in other folks’ hums, doin’ 
other folks’ wuk till I’d most give up hope o’ ever doin’ my 
own wuk in my own hum, an’ then your Paw come. 
(Cabot appears returning from the barn. He comes to the 
gate and looks down the road the brothers have gone. A faint 
strain of their retreating voices is heard: “Oh, Californi-a! 
That’s the place for me.” He stands glowering, his fist clenched, 
his face grim with rage). 

EBEN. (fighting against his growing attraction and sym- 
pathy—harshly) An’ bought yew—like a harlot! (She is stung 
and flushes angrily. She has been sincerely moved by the re- 
cital of her troubles. He adds furiously) An’ the price he’s 
payin’ ye—this farm—was my Maw’s, damn ye!—an’ mine 
now! 

ABBIE. (with a cool laugh of confidence) Yewr’n? We'll 
see "bout that! (Then strongly) Waal—what if I did need 
a hum? What else’d I marry an old man like him fur? 

EBEN. (maliciously) Il tell him ye said that! 

aBBiE. (smiling) I'll say ye’re lyin’ a-purpose—an’ he'll 
drive ye off the place! 

EBEN. Ye devil! 
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appre. (defying him) This be my farm—this be my hum— 
this be my kitchen ! 
EBEN. (furiously, as if he were going to attack her) Shut 


up, damn ye! 

anpie. (walks up to him—a queer coarse expression of de- 
sire in her face and body—slowly) An’ upstairs—that be my 
bedroom—an’ my bed! (He stares into her eyes, terribly con- 
fused and torn. She adds softly) I hain’t bad nor mean— 
’ceptin’ fur an enemy—but I got t’ fight fur what’s due me out 
o’ life, if I ever spect t’ git it. (Then putting her hand on his 
arm—seductively) Let’s yew ’n’ me be frens, Eben. 

EBEN. (stupidly—as if hypnotized) Ay-eh. (Then furi- 
ously flinging off her arm) No, ye durned old witch! I hate 
ye! (He rushes out the door). 

ABBIE. (looks after him smiling satisfiedly—then half to 
herself, mouthing the word) Eben’s nice. (She looks at the 
table, proudly) Il wash up my dishes now. (EBEN appears 
outside, slamming the door behind him. He comes around cor- 
ner, stops on seeing his father, and stands staring at him with 
hate). 

caBoT. (raising his arms to heaven in the fury he can no 
longer control) Lord God o’ Hosts, smite the undutiful sons 
with Thy wust cuss! 

EBEN. (breaking in violently) Yew ’n’ yewr God! Allus 
cussin’ folks—allus naggin’ em! 

caBoT. (oblivious to him—summoningly) God o’ the old! 
God o’ the lonesome! 

EBEN. (mockingly) Naggin’ His sheep t’ sin! T’ hell with 
yewr God! (casor turns. He and npen glower at each other). 

caBoT. (harshly) So it’s yew. I might’ve knowed it. (Shak- 
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ing his finger threateningly at him) Blasphemin’ fool! (Then 
quickly) Why hain’t ye t’ wuk? 

EBEN. Why hain’t yew? They’ve went. I can’t wuk it all 
alone. 

caBoT. (contemptuously) Nor noways! I’m wuth ten o’ 
ye yit, old’s I be! Ye’ll never be more’n half a man! (Then, 
matter-of-factly) Waal—let’s git t’ the barn. (They go. A 
last frint note of the “Californi-a” song is heard from the dis- 


tance. ABBIE is washing her dishes). 


The Curtain Falls 


DESIRE UNDER THE ELMS 
PART II 


PART II 


SCENE ONE 


The exterior of the farmhouse, as in Part One—a 
hot Sunday afternoon two months later. asin, dressed in her 
best, is discovered sitting in a rocker at the end of the porch. 
She rocks listlessly, enervated by the heat, staring in front of 
her with bored, half-closed eyes. 

EBEN Sticks his head out of his bedroom window. He looks 
around furtively and tries to see—or hear—if anyone is on the 
porch, but although he has been careful to make no noise, aBBiE 
has sensed his movement. She stops rocking, her face grows 
animated and eager, she waits attentively. EBEN seems to feel 
her presence, he scowls back his thoughts of her and spits with 
exaggerated disdain—then withdraws back into the room. ABBIE 
waits, holding her breath as she listens with passionate eager- 
ness for every sound within the house. 

EBEN comes out. Their eyes meet. His falter, he is con- 
fused, he turns away and slams the door resentfully. At this 
gesture, aBBIE laughs tantalisingly, amused but at the same time 
piqued and irritated. He scowls, strides off the porch to the 
path and starts to walk past her to the road with a grand swag- 
ger of ignoring her existence. He is dressed in his store suit, 
spruced up, his face shines from soap and water. asim leans 
forward on her chair, her eyes hard and angry now, and, as he 


passes her, gives a sneering, taunting chuckle. 
49 
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EBEN. (stung—turns on her furiously) What air yew cacklin’ 
*bout? 

ABBIE. (triumphant) Yew! 

EBEN. What about me? 

apie. Ye look all slicked up like a prize bull. 

EBEN. (with a sneer) Waal—ye hain’t so durned purty 
yerself, be ye? (They stare into each other’s eyes, his held by 
hers in spite of himself, hers glowingly possessive. Their physi- 
cal attraction becomes a palpable force quivering in the hot 
air). 

appre. (softly) Ye don’t mean that, Eben. Ye may think 
ye mean it, mebbe, but ye don’t. Ye can’t. It’s agin nature, 
Eben. Ye been fightin’ yer nature ever since the day I come 
—tryin’ t’ tell yerself I hain’t purty t’ye. (She laughs a low 
humid laugh without taking her eyes from his. A pause—her 
body squirms desirously—she murmurs languorously) Hain’t 
the sun strong an’ hot? Ye kin feel it burnin’ into the earth 
—Nature—makin’ thin’s grow—bigger ’n’ bigger—burnin’ inside 
ye—makin’ ye want t’ grow—into somethin’ else—till ye’re 
jined with it—an’ it’s your’n—but it owns ye, too—an’ makes 
ye grow bigger—like a tree—like them elums (She laughs 
again softly, holding his eyes. He takes a step toward her, 
compelled against his will) Nature’ll beat ye, Eben. Ye 
might’s well own up t’ it fust ’s last. 

EBEN. (trying to break from her spell—confusedly) If 
Paw’d hear ye goin’ on. ... (Resentfully) But ye’ve made 
such a damned idjit out o’ the old devil. ..! (assrz laughs). 

aBBig. Waal—hain’t it easier fur yew with him changed 


softer? 
EBEN. (defiantly) No. Im fightin’ him—fightin’ yew— 
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fightin’ fur Maw’s rights t’ her hum! (This breaks her spell for 
him. He glowers at her) An’ I’m onto ye. Ye hain’t foolin’ 
me a mite. Ye’re aimin’ t’ swaller up everythin’ an’ make it 
yourn. Waal, you'll find I’m a heap sight bigger hunk nor 
yew kin chew! (He turns from her with a sneer). 

ABBIE. (trying to regain her ascendancy—seductively) 
Eben! 

EBEN. Leave me be! (He starts to walk away). 

ABBIE. (more commandingly) Eben! 

EBEN. (stops—resentfully) What d’ye want? 

ABBIE. (trying to conceal a growing excitement) Whar air 
ye goin’? 

EBEN. (with malicious nonchalance) Oh—up the road a 
spell. 

ABBIE. T”’ the village? 

EBEN. (airily) Mebbe. 

ABBIE. (eazcitedly) T’ see that Min, I s’pose? 

EBEN. Mebbe. 

ABBIE. (weakly) What d’ye want t’ waste time on her fur? 

EBEN. (revenging himself now—grinning at her) Ye can’t 
beat Nature, didn’t ye say? (He laughs and again starts to 
walk away). 

ABBIE. (bursting out) An ugly old hake! 

EBEN. (with a tantalizing sneer) She’s purtier’n yew be! 

aBBin, That every wuthless drunk in the country has... . 

EBEN. (tauntingly) Mebbe—but she’s better’n yew. She 
owns up fa’r ’n’ squar’ t’ her doin’s. 

apBin. (furiously) Don’t ye dare compare. . 


EBEN. She don’t go sneakin’ an’ stealin’—what’s mine. 
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ABBIE. (savagely seizing on his weak point) Your’n? Yew 
mean—my farm? 

EBEN. I mean the farm yew sold yerself fur like any other 
old whore—my farm! 

ABBIE. (stung—fiercely) Ye'll never live t’ see the day 
when even a stinkin’ weed on it ‘ll belong t’ ye! (Then in a 
scream) Git out o’ my sight! Go on t’ yer slut—disgracin’ 
yer Paw ’n’ me! I'll git yer Paw t’ horsewhip ye off the place 
if I want t’! Ye’re only livin’ here ’cause I tolerate ye! Git 
along! I hate the sight 0’ ye! (She stops, panting and glaring 
at him). ) 

EBEN. (returning her glance in kind) An’ I hate the sight 
o yew! (He turns and strides off up the road. She follows his 
retreating figure with concentrated hate. Old cazBot appears 
coming up from the barn. The hard, grim expression of his 
face has changed. He seems in some queer way softened, mel- 
lowed. His eyes have taken on a strange, incongruous dreamy 
quality. Yet there is no hint of physical weakness about him 
—rather he looks more robust and younger. ABBIE sees him 
and turns away quickly with unconcealed aversion. He comes 
slowly up to her). 

caBot. (mildly). War yew an’ Eben quarrelin’ agen? 

ABBIE. (shortly) No. 

caBot. Ye was talkin’ a’mighty loud. (He sits down on the 
edge of porch). 

ABBIE. (snappishly) If ye heerd us they hain’t no need 
askin’ questions. 

caBot. I didn’t hear what ye said. 

ABBIE. (relieved) Waal—it wa’n’t nothin’ t’ speak on. 


caBoT. (after a pause) Eben’s queer, 
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ABBIE. (bitterly) He’s the dead spit ’n’ image o’ yew! 

caBor. (queerly interested) D’ye think so, Abbie? (After 
@ pause, ruminatingly) Me ’n’ Eben’s allus fit ’n’ fit. I never 
could b’ar him noways. He’s so thunderin’ soft—like his Maw. 

ABBIE. (scornfully) Ay-eh! ‘Bout as soft as yew be! 

cABoT. (as if he hadn’t heard) Mebbe I been too hard on 
him 

ABBIE. (jeeringly) Waal—ye’re gittin’ soft now—soft as 
slop! That’s what Eben was sayin’. 

caBoT. (his face instantly grim and ominous) Eben was 
sayin’? Waal, he’d best not do nothin’ t’ try me ’r he’ll soon 
diskiver. . . . (A pause. She keeps her face turnd away. 
His gradually softens. He stares up at the sky) Purty, hain’t 
it? 

ABBIE. (crossly) I don’t see nothin’ purty. 

capot. The sky. Feels like a wa’m field up thar. 

ABBIE. (sarcastically) Air yew aimin’ t’ buy up over the 
farm too? (She snickers contemptuously). 

caBorT. (strangely) Id like t’ own my place up thar. (4 
pause) I’m gittin’ old, Abbie. I’m gittin’ ripe on the bough. 
(A pause. She stares at him mystified. He goes on) It’s 
allus lonesome cold in the house—even when it’s bilin’ hot out- 
side. Hain’t yew noticed? 

aBBIE. No. 

capot. It’s wa’m down t’ the barn—nice smellin’ an’ warm 
—with the cows. (A pause) Cows is queer. 

aBBIE. Like yew? 

casot. Like Eben. (A pause) I’m gittin’ t’ feel resigned 
t Eben—jest as I got t’ feel ’bout his Maw. I’m gittin’ t’ 
learn to b’ar his softness—jest like her’n. I calc’late I c’d 
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a’most take t’ him—if he wa’n‘t sech a dumb fool! (A pause) 
I s’pose it’s old age a-creepin’ in my bones. 

aBBiE. (indifferently) Waal—ye hain’t dead yet. 

casot. (roused) No, I hain’t, yew bet—not by a hell of 
a sight—I’m sound ’n’ tough as hickory! (Then moodily) 
But arter three score and ten the Lord warns ye t’ prepare. 
(A pause) That’s why Eben’s come in my head. Now that his 
cussed sinful brothers is gone their path t’ hell, they’s no one 
left but Eben. 

ABBIE. (resentfully) They’s me, hain’t they? (Agitatedly) 
What’s all this sudden likin’ ye’ve tuk to Eben? Why don’t 
ye saying nothin’ "bout me? Hain’t I yer lawful wife? 

caBoT. (simply) Ay-eh. Ye be. (A pause—he stares at 
her desirously—his eyes grow avid—then with a sudden move- 
ment he seizes her hands and squeezes them, declaiming in a 


queer camp meeting preacher’s tempo) Yew air my Rose o’ 
Sharon! Behold, yew air fair; yer eyes air doves; yer lips air 
like scarlet; yer two breasts air like two fawns; yer navel be 
like a round goblet; yer belly be like a heap o’ wheat... . 
(He covers her hand with kisses. She does not seem to notice. 
She stares before her with hard angry eyes). 

ABBIE. (jerking her hands away—harshly) So ye’re plan- 
nin’ t’ leave the farm t’ Eben, air ye? 

caBoT. (dazedly) Leave... ? (Then with resentful ob- 
stinacy) I hain’t a-givin’ it t’ no one! 3 

ABBIE. (remorselessly) Ye can’t take it with ye. 

caBoT. (thinks a moment—then reluctantly) No, I cale’late 
not. (After a pause—with a strange passion) But if I could, 
I would, by the Etarnal! ’R if I could, in my dyin’ hour, I’d 
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set it afire an’ watch it burn—this house an’ every ear o’ corn 
an’ every tree down t’ the last blade 0’ hay! I’d sit an’ know 
it was all a-dying with me an’ no one else’d ever own what was 
mine, what I’d made out o’ nothin’ with my own sweat ’n’ blood! 
(A pause—then he adds with a queer affection) ’Ceptin’ the 
cows. Them I’d turn free. 

ABBIE. (harshly) An’ me? 

CABOT. (with a queer smile) Ye’d be turned free, too. 

ABBIE. (furiously) So that’s the thanks I git fur marryin’ 
ye—t’ have ye change kind to Eben who hates ye, an’ talk o’ 
turnin’ me out in the road. ; 

caBoT. (hastily) Abbie! Ye know I wan't... 

ABBIE. (vengefully) Just let me tell ye a thing or two ’bout 
Eben! Whar’s he gone? T” see that harlot, Min! I tried fur 
t’ stop him. Disgracin’ yew an’ me—on the Sabbath, too! 

caBoT. (rather guiltily) He’s a sinner—nateral-born. It’s 
lust eatin’ his heart. 

ABBIE. (enraged beyond endurance—wildly vindictive) An’ 
his lust fur me! Kin ye find excuses fur that? 

caBoT. (stares at her—after a dead pause) Lust—fur 
yew? 

aBBir. (defiantly) He was tryin’ t’ make love t’ me—when 
ye heerd us quarrelin’. 

caBoT. (stares at her—then a terrible expression of rage 
comes over his face—he springs to his feet shaking all over) 
By the A’mighty God—I’ll end him! 

apie. (frightened now for Eben) No! Don’t ye! 

capot. (violently) Ill git the shotgun an’ blow his soft 


brains t’ the top o’ them elums! 


Cee eee eee eee eee eee 
apBiz. (throwing her arms around him) No, Ephraim! 
caBot. (pushing her away violently) I will, by God! 
aBBIE. (in a quieting tone) Listen, Ephraim. ’Twa’n't 

nothin’ bad—on’y a boy’s foolin-—'twa’n’t meant serious—jest 

jokin’ an’ teasin’.... 

capot. Then why did ye say—lust? 

appre. It must hev sounded wusser’n I meant. An’ I was 
mad at thinkin’—ye’d leave him the farm. 

capor. (quieter but still grim and cruel) Waal then, I'll 
horsewhip him off the place if that much’ll content ye. 

aBBIE. (reaching out and taking his hand) No. Don't 
think o’ me! Ye mustn’t drive him off. ’Tain’t sensible. Who'll 
ye get to help ye on the farm? They’s no one hereabouts. 

canot. (considers this—then nodding his appreciation) Ye 

got a head on ye. (Then irritably) Waal, let him stay. (He j 

sits down on the edge of the porch. She sits beside him. He 

murmurs contemptuously) I oughtn’t t’ git riled so—at that ’ere 
fool calf. (A pause) But har’s the pint. What son o’ mine’ll 
keep on here t’ the farm—when the Lord does call me? Simeon 
an’ Peter air gone t’ heli—an Eben’s follerin’ ’em. 

ABBIE. They’s me. 

caBoT, Ye’re on’y a woman. 

ABBIE. I’m yewr wife. 

capoT. That hain’t me. A son is me—my blood—mine. 

Mine ought t’ git mine. An’ then it’s still mine—even though 

I be six foot under. D’ye see? 

ABBIE. (giving him a look of hatred) Ay-eh. I see. (She 


becomes very thoughtful, her face growing shrewd, her eyes 
studying caBor craftily). 
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casoT. I’m gittin’ old—ripe on the bough. (Then with a 
sudden forced reassurance) Not but what I hain’t a hard nut 
t’ crack even yet— an’ fur many a year t’ come! By the Etarnal, 
I kin break most o’ the young fellers’ backs at any kind o’ 
work any day o’ the year! 

ABBIE. (suddenly) Mebbe the Lord’ll give us a son. 

caBoT. (turns and stares at her eagerly) Ye mean—a son 
—t’ me ’n’ yew? 

ABBIE. (with a cajoling smile) Ye’re a strong man yet, 
hain’t ye? °*Tain’t noways impossible, be it? We know that. 
Why d’ye stare so? Hain’t ye never thought o’ that afore? 
I been thinkin’ o’ it all along. Ay-eh—an’ I been prayin’ it’d 
happen, too. 

caBotT. (his face growing full of joyous pride and a sort 
of religious ecstasy) Ye been prayin’, Abbie?—fur a son?— 
t? us? 

apBig. Ay-eh. (With a grim resolution) I want a son 
now. 

casoT. (excitedly clutching both of her hands in his) It'd 
be the blessin’ 0’ God, Abbie—the blessin’ 0’ God A’mighty 
on me—in my old age—in my lonesomeness! They hain’t 
nothin’ I wouldn’t do fur ye then, Abbie. Ye'd hev on’y t’ ask 
it—anythin’ ye’d a mind t’! 

ABBIE. (interrupting) Would ye will the farm t’ me then— 
teane.an’ it... ? 

capot. (vehemently) I'd do anythin’ ye axed, I tell ye! 
I swar it! May I be everlastin’ damned t’ hell if I wouldn’t! 
(He sinks to his knees pulling her down with him. He trembles 
all over with the fervor of his hopes) Pray t’ the Lord agen, 
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Abbie. It’s the Sabbath! IT’ll jine ye! Two prayers air bet- 
ter nor one. “An’ God hearkened unto Rachel”! An’ God 
hearkened unto Abbie! Pray, Abbie! Pray fur him to hearken! 
(He bows his head, mumbling. She pretends to do likewise but 
gives him a side glance of scorn and triumph). 


SCENE TWO 


About eight in the evening. The interior of the two 
bedrooms on the top floor is shown. BEN is sitting on the side 
of his bed in the room on the left. On account of the heat he 
has taken off everything but his undershirt and pants. His feet 
are bare. He faces front, brooding moodily, his chin propped 
on his hands, a desperate expression on his face. 

In the other room casor and axBix are sitting side by side 
on the edge of their bed, an old four-poster with feather mat- 
tress. He is in his night shirt, she in her nightdress. He % 
still in the queer, excited mood into which the notion of a son 
has thrown him. Both rooms are lighted dimly and flickeringly 
by tallow candles. 

caBot. The farm needs a son. 

ABBIE. I need a son. 

capor. Ay-eh. Sometimes ye air the farm an’ sometimes 
the farm be yew. That’s why I clove t’ ye in my lonesomeness. 
(A pause. He pounds his knee with his fist) Me an’ the farm 
has got t’ beget a son! 

appiz. Ye'd best got’ sleep. Ye’re gittin’ thin’s all mixed. 

cABoT. (with an impatient» gesture) No, I hain’t. My 
mind’s clear’s a well. Ye don’t know me, that’s it. (He stares 
hopelessly at the floor). 

ABBIE. (indifferently) Mebbe. (In the next room EBEN gets 
up and paces up and down distractedly. appre hears him. Her 
eyes fasten on the intervening wall with concentrated attention. 


EBEN stops and stares. Their hot glances seem to meet through 
59 
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the wall. Unconsciously he stretches out his arms for her and 
she half rises. Then aware, he mutters a curse at himself and 
flings himself face downward on the bed, his clenched fists above 
his head, his face buried in the pillow. apie relaxes with a 
faint sigh but her eyes remain fixed on the wall; she listens with 
all her attention for some movement from EBEN). 

canot. (suddenly raises his head and looks at her—scorn- 
fully) Will ye ever know me—’r will any man ’r woman? 
(Shaking his head) No. I calc’late ’t wa’n’t t’ be. (He turns 
away. axBBie looks at the wall. Then, evidently unable to 
keep silent about his thoughts, without looking at his wife, he 
puts out his hand and clutches her knee. She starts violently, 
looks at him, sees he is not watching her, concentrates again 
on the wall and pays no attention to what he says) Listen, 
Abbie. When I come here fifty odd year ago—I was jest 
twenty an’ the strongest an’ hardest ye ever seen—ten times 
as strong an’ fifty times as hard as Eben. Waal—this place 
was nothin’ but fields 0’ stones. Folks laughed when I tuk it. 
They couldn’t know what I knowed. When ye kin make corn 
sprout out o’ stones, God’s livin’ in yew! They wa’n’t strong 
enuf fur that! They reckoned God was easy. They laughed. 
They don’t laugh no more. Some died hereabouts. Some went 
West an’ died. They’re all under ground—fur follerin’ arter 
an easy God. God hain’t easy. (He shakes his head slowly) 
An’ I growed hard. Folks kept allus sayin’ he’s a hard man’ 
like ’twas sinful t’ be hard, so’s at last I said back at ’em: 
Waal then, by thunder, ye’ll git me hard an’ see how ye like it! 
(Then suddenly) But I give in t’ weakness once. ’Twas arter 
I’d been here two year. I got weak—despairful—they was 


so many stones. They was a party leavin’, givin’ up, goin’ 
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West. I jined em. We tracked on ’n’ on. We come t’ broad 
medders, plains, whar the soil was black an’ rich as gold. Nary 
a stone. Easy. Ye’d on’y to plow an’ sow an’ then set an” 
smoke yer pipe an’ watch thin’s grow. I could o’ been a rich 
man—but somethin’ in me fit me an’ fit me—the voice 0’ God 
sayin’: “This hain’t wuth nothin’ t’ Me. Git ye back t’ hum!” I 
got afeerd o’ that voice an’ I lit out back t’ hum here, leavin’ 
my claim an’ crops t’ whoever’d a mind t’ take ’em. Ay-eh. 
I actoolly give up what was rightful mine! God’s hard, not 
easy! God’s in the stones! Build my church on a rock—out 
o’ stones an’ I'll be in them! That’s what He meant t’ Peter! 
(He sighs heavily—a pause) Stones. I picked ’em up an’ 
piled ’em into walls. Ye kin read the years o’ my life in them 
walls, every day a hefted stone, climbin’ over the hills up and 
down, fencin’ in the fields that was mine, whar I’d made thin’s 
grow out o’ nothin’—like the will 0’ God, like the servant o’ His 
hand. It wa’n’t easy. It was hard an’ He made me hard 
fur it. (He pauses) All the time I kept gittin’ lonesomer. 
I tuk a wife. She bore Simeon an’ Peter. She was a good 
woman. She wuked hard. We was married twenty year. She 
never knowed me. She helped but she never knowed what she 
was helpin’. I was allus lonesome. She died. After that it 
wa’n’t so lonesome fur a spell. (A pause) I lost count o’ the 
years. I had no time t’ fool away countin’ ’em. Sim an’ 
Peter helped. The farm growed. It was all mine! When I 
thought 0’ that I didn’t feel lonesome. (A pause) But ye 
can’t hitch yer mind t’ one thin’ day an’ night. I tuk another 
wife—Eben’s Maw. Her folks was contestin’ me at law over 
my deeds t’ the farm—my farm! That’s why Eben keeps 
a-talkin’ his fool talk o’ this bein’ his Maw’s farm. She bore 
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Eben. She was purty—but soft. She tried t’ be hard. She 
couldn’t. She never knowed me nor nothin’. It was lone- 
somer ’n hell with her. After a matter o’ sixteen odd years, 
she died. (A pause) I lived with the boys. They hated 
me ’cause I was hard. I hated them ’cause they was soft. 
They coveted the farm without knowin’ what it meant. It 
made me bitter n wormwood. It aged me—them coveting what 
I’d made fur mine. Then this spring the call come—the voice 
o’ God cryin’ in my wilderness, in my lonesomeness—t’ go out an’ 
seek an’ find! (Turning to her with strange passion) I sought 
ye an’ I found ye! Yew air my Rose o’ Sharon! Yer eyes air 
like. . . . (She has turned a blank face, resentful eyes to his. 
He stares at her for a moment—then harshly) Air ye any the 
wiser fur all I’ve told ye? 

ABBIE. (confusedly) Mebbe. 

caBoT. (pushing her away from him—angrily) Ye don’t 
know nothin’—nor never will. If ye don’t hev a son t’ redeem 
ye. ... (This in a tone of cold threat). 

ABBIE. (resentfully) I’ve prayed, hain’t I? 

caBor. (bitterly) Pray agen—fur understandin’! 

ABBIE. (a veiled threat in her tone) Ye'll have a son out 
o’ me, I promise ye. 

casoT. How kin ye promise? 

appz. I got second-sight, mebbe. I kin foretell. (She 
gives a queer smile). 

casot. I believe ye have. Ye give me the chills sometimes. 
(He shivers) It’s cold in this house. It’s oneasy. They’s 
thin’s pokin’ about in the dark—in the corners. (He pulls 
on his trousers, tucking in his night shirt, and pulls on his 
boots). 
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ABBIE. (surprised) Whar air ye goin’? 

cabot. (queerly) Down whar it’s restful—whar it’s warm 
—down t’ the barn. (Bitterly) I kin talk t’ the cows. They 
know. They know the farm an’ me. They'll give me peace. 
(He turns to go out the door). 

ABBIE. (a bit frightenedly) Air ye ailin’ tonight, Ephraim? 

capot. Growin’. Growin’ ripe on the bough. (He turns 
and goes, his boots clumping down the stairs. uBEN sits up 
with a start, listening. ABBIE is conscious of his movement 
and stares at the wall. caBot comes out of the house around 
the corner and stands by the gate, blinking at the sky. He 
stretches up his hands in a tortured gesture) God A’mighty, 
call from the dark! (He listens as if expecting an answer. 
Then his arms drop, he shakes his head and plods off toward 
the barn. EBEN and apBiE stare at each other through the wall. 
EBEN sighs heavily and appt echoes it. Both become terribly 
nervous, uneasy. Finally aspire gets up and listens, her ear 
to the wall. He acts as if he saw every move she was making, 
he becomes resolutely still. She seems driven into a decision 
—goes out the door in rear determinedly. His eyes follow 
her. Then as the door of his room is opened softly, he turns 
away, waits in an attitude of strained fixity. anBim stands 
for a second staring at him, her eyes burning with desire. 
Then with a little cry she runs over and throws her arms about 
his neck, she pulls his head back and covers his mouth with 
kisses. At first, he submits dumbly; then he puts his arms 
about her neck and returns her kisses, but finally, suddenly aware 
of his hatred, he hurls her away from him, springing to his feet. 


They stand speechless and breathless, panting like two animals 
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aspie. (at last—painfully) Ye shouldn’t, Eben—ye shouldn't 
—I’d make ye happy! 

EBEN (harshly) I don’t want t’ be happy—from yew! 

aBBIE. (helplessly) Ye do, Eben! Ye do! Why d’ye lie? 

EBEN. (viciously) I don’t take t’ye, I tell ye! I hate the 
sight o’ye! 

ABBIE. (with an uncertain troubled laugh) Waal, I kissed 
ye anyways—an’ ye kissed back—yer lips was burnin’—ye can’t 
lie bout that! (Intensely) If ye don’t care, why did ye kiss 
me back—why was yer lips burnin’? 

EBEN. (wiping his mouth) It was like pizen on ’’em. (Then 
tauntingly) When I kissed ye back, mebbe I thought ’twas 
someone else. 

ABBIE. (wildly) Min? 

EBEN. Mebbe. 

ABBIE. (torturedly) Did ye go t’ see her? Did ye r’ally 
go? I thought ye mightn’t. Is that why ye throwed me off 
jest now? 

EBEN. (sneeringly) What if it be? 

ABBIE. (raging) Then ye’re a dog, Eben Cabot! 

EBEN. (threateningly) Ye can’t talk that way t’ me! 

ABBIE. (with a shrill laugh) Can’t I? Did ye think I 
was in love with ye—a weak thin’ like yew! Not much! I 
on’y wanted ye fur a purpose o’ my own—an’ I'll hev ye fur 
it yet ’cause I’m stronger’n yew be! 

EBEN. (resentfully) I knowed well it was on’y part o’ 
yer plan t’ swaller everythin’! 

ABBIE. (tauntingly) Mebbe! 

EBEN. (furious) Git out o’ my room! 


apBix. This air my room an’ ye’re on’y hired help! 
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EBEN. (threateningly) Git out afore I murder ye! 

ABBIE. (quite confident now) I hain’t a mite afeerd. Ye 
want me, don’t ye? Yes, ye do! An yer Paw’s son’ll never 
kill what he wants! Look at yer eyes! They’s lust fur me 
in ’em, burnin’ ’em up! Look at yer lips now! They’re 
tremblin’ an’ longin’ t’ kiss me, an’ yer teeth t’ bite! (He is 
watching her now with a horrible fascination. She laughs a 
crazy triumphant laugh) I’m a-goin’ t’ make all o’ this hum 
my hum! They’s one room hain’t mine yet, but it’s a-goin’ 
t’ be tonight. Im a-goin’ down now an’ light up! (She makes 
him a mocking bow) Won’t ye come courtin’ me in the best 
parlor, Mister Cabot? 

EBEN. (staring at her—horribly confused—dully) Don’t ye 
dare! It bain’t been opened since Maw died an’ was laid out 
thar! Don’t ye...! (But her eyes are fixed on his so burn: 
ingly that his will seems to wither before hers. He stands 
swaying toward her helplessly). 

ABBIE. (holding his eyes and putting all her will into her 
words as she backs out the door) I'll expect ye afore long, 
Eben. 

EBEN. (stares after her for a while, walking toward the 
door. A light appears in the parlor window. He murmurs) 
In the parlor? (This seems to arouse connotations for he 
comes back and puts on his white shirt, collar, half ties the tie 
mechanically, puts on coat, takes his hat, stands barefooted 
looking about him in bewilderment, mutters wonderingly) Maw! 
Whar air yew? (Then goes slowly toward the door in rear). 


SCENE THREE 


A few minutes later. The interior of the parlor is 
shown. A grim, repressed room like a tomb in which the 
family has been interred alive. anpir sits on the edge of the 
horsehair sofa. She has lighted all the candles and the room is 
revealed in all its preserved ugliness. A change has come over 
the woman. She looks awed and frightened now, ready to run 
away. 

The door is opened and rBEN appears. His face wears an 
expression of obsessed confusion. He stands staring at her, his 
arms hanging disjointedly from his shoulders, his feet bare, his 
hat in his hand. 


ABBIE. (after a pause—with a nervous, formal politeness) 
Won't ye set? 

EBEN. (dully) Ay-eh. (Mechanically he places his hat 
carefully on the floor near the door and sits stiffly beside her 
on the edge of the sofa. A pause. They both remain rigid, 
looking straight ahead with eyes full of fear). 

ABBIE. When I fust come in—in the dark—they seemed 
somethin’ here. 

EBEN. (simply) Maw. 

aBBiz. I kin still feel—somethin’.... 

EBEN. It’s Maw. 

aBBig. At fust I was feered o’ it. I wanted t’ yell an’ run. 
Now—since yew come—seems like it’s growin’ soft an’ kind t’ 


me. (Addressing the air—queerly) Thank yew. 
66 
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EBEN. Maw allus loved me. 

aBBIE. Mebbe it knows I love yew, too. Mebbe that makes 
it kind t’ me. 

EBEN. (dully) I dunno. I should think she’d hate ye. 

ABBIE. (with certainty) No. I kin feel it don’t—not no 
more. 

EBEN. Hate ye fur stealin’ her place—here in her hum— 
settin’ in her parlor whar she was laid— (He suddenly stops, 
staring stupidly before him). 

ABBIE. What is it, Eben? 

EBEN. (in a whisper) Seems like Maw didn’t want me t’ 
remind ye. 

appir. (excitedly) I knowed, Eben! It’s kind t’ me! It 
don’t b’ar me no grudges fur what I never knowed an’ couldn’t 
help! 

EBEN. Maw b’ars him a grudge. 

ABBIE. Waal, so does all o’ us. 

rBpen. Ay-eh. (With passion) I does, by God! 

ABBIE. (taking one of his hands in hers and patting it) Thar! 
Don’t git riled thinkin’ 0’ him. Think o’ yer Maw who’s kind 
t’ us. Tell me about yer Maw, Eben. 

EBEN. They hain’t nothin’ much. She was kind. She was 
good. 

ABBIE. (putting one arm over his shoulder. He does not 
seem to notice—passionately) I'll be kind an’ good t’ ye! 

EBEN. Sometimes she used t’ sing fur me. 

appre. I’ll sing fur ye! 

EBEN. This was her hum. This was her farm. 


aBBiz. This is my hum! This is my farm! 
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EBEN. He married her t’ steal em. She was soft an’ easy. 
He couldn’t ’preciate her. 

apBic. He can’t ’preciate me! 

epen. He murdered her with his hardness. 

aBBIE. He’s murderin’ me! 

EBEN. She died. (A pause) Sometimes she used to sing 
fur me. (He bursts into a fit of sobbing). 

appre. (both her arms around him—with wild passion) 
I'll sing fur ye! I'll die fur ye! (In spite of her overwhelming 
desire for him, there is a sincere maternal love in her manner 
and voice—a horribly frank mixture of lust and mother love) 
Don’t cry, Eben! I'll take yer Maw’s place! I'll be everythin’ 
she was t’ ye! Let me kiss ye, Eben! (She pulls his head 
around. He makes a bewildered pretense of resistance. She 
is tender) Don’t be afeered! Il kiss ye pure, Eben— 
same ’s if I was a Maw t’ ye—an’ ye kin kiss me back ’s if yew 
was my son—my boy—sayin’ good-night t’ me! Kiss me, Eben. 
(They kiss in restrained fashion. Then suddenly wild passion 
overcomes her. She kisses him lustfully again and again and 
he flings his arms about her and returns her kisses. Suddenly, 
as in the bedroom, he frees himself from her violently and 
springs to his feet. He is trembling all over, in a strange state 
of terror. ABBIE strains her arms toward him with fierce plead- 
ing) Don’t ye leave me, Eben! Can’t ye see it hain’t enuf— 
lovin’ ye like a Maw—can’t ye see it’s got t’ be that an’ more 
—much more—a hundred times more—fur me t’ be happy— 
fur yew t’ be happy? 

EBEN. (to the presence he feels in the room) Maw! Maw! 
What d’ye want? What air ye tellin’ me? 


ABBIE. She’s tellin’ ve t’ love me. She knows I love ye an’ 
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Pll be good t’ ye. Can’t ye feel it? Don’t ye know? She’s 
tellin’ ye t’ love me, Eben! 

EBEN. Ay-eh. I feel—mebbe she—but—I can’t figger out 
—why—when ye’ve stole her place—here in her hum—in the 
parlor whar she was— 

ABBIE. (fiercely) She knows I love ye! 

EBEN. (his face suddenly lighting up with a fierce, tri- 
umphant grin) I see it! I sees why. It’s her vengeance on 
him—so’s she kin rest quiet in her grave! 

ABBIE. (wildly) Vengeance o’ God on the hull o’ us! What 
d’we give a durn? I love ye, Eben! God knows I love ye! 
(She stretches out her arms for him). 

EBEN. (throws himself on his knees beside the sofa and 
grabs her in his arms—releasing all his pent-up passion) An’ 
I love yew, Abbie!—now I kin say it! I been dyin’ fur want 
o’ ye—every hour since ye come! I love ye! (Their lips 


meet in a fierce, bruising kiss). 


SCENE FOUR 


Exterior of the farmhouse. It is just dawn. The 
front door at right is-opened and EBEN comes out and walks 
around to the gate. His is dressed in his working clothes. 
He seems changed. His face wears a bold and confident ea- 
pression, he is grinning to himself with evident satisfaction. 
As he gets near the gate, the window of the parlor is heard 
opening and the shutters are flung back and axssir sticks her 
head out. Her hair tumbles over her shoulders in disarray, her 
face is flushed, she looks at upnn with tender, languorous eyes 
and calls softly). 


aBBIE. Eben. (As he turns—playfully) Jest one more 
kiss afore ye go. I’m goin’ to’ miss ye fearful all day. 

EBEN. An me yew, ye kin bet! (He goes to her. They 
kiss several times. He draws away, laughingly) ‘Thar. That’s 
enuf, hain’t it? Ye won’t hev none left fur next time. 

ABBIE. I got a million o’ ’em left fur yew! (Then a dit 
anxiously) D’ye r’ally love me, Eben? 

EBEN. (emphatically) I like ye better’n any gal I ever 
knowed! That’s gospel! 

apBie. Likin’ hain’t lovin’. 

EBEN. Waal then—I love ye. Now air yew satisfied? 

appiz. Ay-eh, I be. (She smiles at him adoringly). 

EBEN. I better git t’ the barn. The old critter’s liable t’ 
suspicion an’ come sneakin’ up. 


ABBIE. (with a confident laugh) Let him! I kin allus pull 
(0 
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the wool over his eyes. I’m goin’ t’ leave the shutters open 
and let in the sun ’n’ air. This room’s been dead long enuf. 
Now it’s goin’ t’ be my room! 

EBEN. (frowning) Ay-eh. — 

ABBIE. (hastily) I meant—our room. 

EBEN. Ay-eh. 

apBiE. We made it our’n last night, didn’t we? We give 
it life—our lovin’ did. (A pause). 

EBEN. (with a strange look) Maw’s gone back t’ her grave. 
She kin sleep now. | 

ABBIE. May she rest in peace! (Then tenderly rebuking) 
Ye oughtn’t t’ talk o’ sad thin’s—this mornin’. 

EBEN. It jest come up in my mind o’ itself. 

ABBIE. Don’t let it. (He doesn’t answer. She yawns) 
Waal, I’m a-goin’ t’ steal a wink o’ sleep. I'll tell the Old 
Man I hain’t feelin’ pert. Let him git his own vittles. 

EBEN. I see him comin’ from the barn. Ye better look smart 
an’ git upstairs. 

aBBiE. Ay-eh. Good-by. Don’t ferget me. (She throws 
him a kiss. He grins—then squares his shoulders and awaits 
his father confidently. casot walks slowly up from the left, 
staring up at the sky with a vague face). 

EBEN. (jovially) Mornin’, Paw. Star-gazin’ in daylight? 

cazot. Purty, hain’t it? 

EBEN. (looking around him possessively) It’s a durned 
purty farm. 

caBoT. I mean the sky. 

EBEN. (grinning) How d’ye know? Them eyes o’ your’n 
can’t see that fur. (This tickles his humor and he slaps his 
thigh and laughs) Ho-ho! That’s a good un! 
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caBot. (grimly sarcastic) Ye’re feelin’ right chipper, hain’t 
ye? Whar’d ye steal the likker? 

EBEN. (good-naturedly) ’Tain’t likker. Jest life. (Sud- 
denly holding out his hand—soberly) Yew ’n’ me is quits. Let’s 
shake hands. 

caBoT. (suspiciously) What’s come over ye? 

eBEN. Then don’t. Mebbe it’s jest as well. (A momeni’s 
pause) What’s come over me? (Queerly) Didn’t ye feel 
her passin’—goin’ back t’ her grave? 

capoT. (dully) Who? 

EBEN. Maw. She kin rest now an’ sleep content. She’s quits 
with ye. 

caBoT. (confusedly) Irested. I slept good—down with the 
cows. They know how t’ sleep. They’re teachin’ me. 

EBEN. (suddenly jovial again) Good fur the cows! Waal— 
ye better git t’ work. 

caBoT. (grimly amused) Air yew bossin’ me, ye calf? 

EBEN. (beginning to laugh) Ay-eh! I’m bossin’ yew! Ha- 
ha-ha! See how ye like it! Ha-ha-ha! I’m the prize rooster 
o’ this roost. Ha-ha-ha! (He goes off toward the barn laugh- 
ing). 

capot. (looks after him with scornful pity) Soft-headed. 
Like his Maw. . Dead spit ’n’ image. No hope in him! (He 
spits with contemptuous disgust) A born fool! (Then matter- 
of-factly) Waal—I’m gittin’ peckish. (He goes toward door). 


(The Curtain Falls) 
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PART III 


SCENE ONE 


A night in late spring the following year. The kitchen and 
the two bedrooms upstairs are shown. The two bedrooms 
are dimly lighted by a tallow candle in each. EBEN is sitting 
on the side of the bed in his room, his chin propped on his fists, 
his face a study of the struggle he is making to understand his 
conflicting emotions. The noisy laughter and music from below 
where a kitchen dance is in progress annoy and distract him. 
He scowls at the floor. 

In the next room a cradle stands beside the double bed. 

In the kitchen all is festivity. The stove has been taken down 
to give more room to the dancers. The chairs, with wooden 
benches added, have been pushed back against the walls. On 
these are seated, squeezed in tight against one another, farmers 
and their wives and their young folks of both sexes from the 
neighboring farms. They cre all chattering and laughing loudly. 
They evidently have some secret joke in common. There is no 
end of winking, of nudging, of meaning nods of the head toward 
caBot who, in a state of extreme hilarious excitement increased 
by the amount he has drunk, is standing near the rear door 
where there is a small keg of whisky and serving drinks to all 
the men. In the left corner, front, dividing the attention with 
her husband, anBie is sitting in a rocking chair, a shawl wrapped 
about her shoulders. She is very pale, her face is thin and 
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drawn, her eyes are fixed anxiously on the open door in rear as 
if waiting for someone. 

The musician is tuning up his fiddle, seated in the far right 
corner. He is a lanky young fellow with a long, weak face. 
His pale eyes blink incessantly and he grins about him slyly 
with a greedy malice. 

ABBIE. (suddenly turning to a young girl on her right) 
Whar’s Eben? 

youNG aint. (eying her scornfully) I dunno, Mrs. Cabot. 
I hain’t seen Eben in ages. (Meaningly) Seems like he’s 
spent most o’ his time t’ hum since yew come. 

ABBIE. (vaguely) I tuk his Maw’s place. 

YOUNG airL. Ay-eh. So I’ve heerd. (She turns away to 
retail this bit of gossip to her mother sitting neat to her. ABBIE 
turns to her left to a big stoutish middle-aged man whose flushed 
face and starting eyes show the amount of “likker” he has con- 
sumed). 

ABBIE. Ye hain’t seen Eben, hev ye? 

MAN. No, I hain’t. (Then he adds with-a wink) If yew 
hain’t, who would? 

ABBIE. He’s the best dancer in the county. He’d ought t’ 
come an’ dance. 

MAN. (with a wink) Mebbe he’s doin’ the dutiful an’ 
walkin’ the kid t’ sleep. It’s a boy, hain’t it? 

ABBIE. (nodding vaguely) Ay-eh—born two weeks back— 
purty’s a picter. 

MAN. They all is—t’ their Maws. (Then in a whisper, with 
a nudge and a leer) Listen, Abbie—if ye ever git tired 0’ 
Eben, remember me! Don’t fergit now! (He looks at her un- 
comprehending face for a second—then grunts disgustedly) 
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Waal—guess I'll likker agin. (He goes over and joins caBot 
who is arguing noisily with an old farmer over cows. They all 
drink). 

ABBIE. (this time appealing to nobody in particular) Wonder 
what Eben’s a-doin’? (Her remark is repeated down the line 
with many a guffaw and titter until it reaches the fiddler. He 
fastens his blinking eyes on aBBIE). 

FIDDLER. (raising his voice) Bet I kin tell ye, Abbie, what 
Eben’s doin’! He’s down t’ the church offerin’ up prayers o’ 
thanksgivin’. (They all titter expectantly). 

a MAN. What fur? (Another titter). 

FIDDLER. ’Cause unto him a—(He hesitates just long enough) 
brother is born! (4 roar of laughter. They all look from 
ABBIE to caBoT. She is oblivious, staring at the door. caBot, 
although he hasn’t heard the words, is irritated by the laughter 
and steps forward, glaring about him. There is an immediate 
silence). 

capot. What’re ye all bleatin’ about—like a flock o’ goats? 
Why don’t ye dance, damn ye? I axed ye here t’ dance—t’ eat, 
drink an’ be merry—an’ thar ye set cacklin’ like a lot o’ wet 


hens with the pip! Ye’ve swilled my likker an’ guzzled my 


' yittles like hogs, hain’t ye? Then dance fur me, can’t ye? 


That’s fa’r an’ squar’, hain’t it? (A grumble of resentment 
goes around but they are all evidently in too much awe of him 
to express it openly). 

FIDDLER. (slyly) We're waitin’ fur Eben. (A suppressed 
laugh). 

canotT. (with a fierce exultation) T’hell with Eben! Eben’s 
done fur now! I got a new son! (His mood switching with 
drunken suddenness) But ye needn’t t’ laugh at Eben, none 
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o’ ye! He’s my blood, if he be a dumb fool. He’s better 
nor any o’ yew! He kin do a day’s work a’most up t’ what 
I kin—an’ that’d put any o’ yew pore critters t’ shame! 

Frippter. An’ he kin do a good night’s work, too! (A roar of 
laughter). 

caBot. Laugh, ye damn fools! Ye’re right jist the same, 
Fiddler. He kin work day an’ night too, like I kin, if need be! 

OLD FARMER. (from behind the keg where he is weaving 
drunkenly back and forth—with great simplicity) They hain’t 
many t’ touch ye, Ephraim—a son at seventy-six. That’s a 
hard man fur ye! I be on’y sixty-eight an’ I couldn’t do it. 
(A roar of laughter in which cazor joins uproariously). 

caBot. (slapping him on the back) I’m sorry fur ye, Hi. 
I’d never suspicion sech weakness from a boy like yew! 

OLD FARMER. An’ I never reckoned yew had it in ye nuther, 
Ephraim. (There is another laugh). 

caBoT. (suddenly grim) I got a lot in me—a hell of a lot— 
folks don’t know on. (Turning to the fiddler) Fiddle ’er up, 
durn ye! Give ’em somethin’ t’ dance t’! What air ye, an 
ornament? MHain’t this a celebration? Then grease yer elbow 
an’ go it! 

FIDDLER. (seizes a drink which the oLp FARMER holds out to 
him and downs it) Here goes! (He starts to fiddle “Lady of 
the Lake.” Four young fellows and four girls form in two 
lines. and dance a square dance. The FippLER shouts directions 
for the different movements, keeping his words in the rhythm 
of the music and interspersing them with jocular personal re- 
marks to the dancers themselves. The people seated along the 
walls stamp their feet and clap their hands in unison. casoT 
is especially active in this respect. Only aBBIE remains apa- 
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thetic, staring at the door as if she were alone in a silent room). 

FIDDLER. Swing your partner t’ the right! That’s it, Jim! 
Give her a b’ar hug! Her Maw hain’t lookin’. (Laughter) 
Change partners! That suits ye, don’t it, Essie, now ye got 
Reub afore ye? Look at her redden up, will ye? Waal, life 
is short an’ so’s love, as the feller says. (Laughter). 

caBoT. (excitedly, stamping his foot) Go it, boys! Go it, 
gals! 

FIDDLER. (with a wink at the others) Ye’re the spryest 
seventy-six ever I sees, Ephraim! Now if ye’d on’y good eye- 
sight .. ! (Suppressed laughter. He gives casot no chance to 
retort but roars) Promenade! Ye’re walkin’ like a bride down 
the aisle, Sarah! Waal, while they’s life they’s allus hope, 
I’ve heerd tell. Swing your partner to the left! Gosh A’mighty, 
look at Johnny Cook high-steppin’! They hain’t goin’ t’be much 
strength left fur howin’ in the corn lot t’morrow. (Laughter). 

casoT. Go it! Go it! (Then suddenly, unable to restrain 
himself any longer, he prances into the midst of the dancers, 
scattering them, waving his arms about wildly) Ye’re all hoofs! 
Git out o’ my road! Give me room! I'll show ye dancin’. 
Ye’re all too soft! (He pushes them roughly away. They 
crowd back toward the walls, muttering, looking at him resent- 
fully). 

FIDDLER. (jeeringly) Go it, Ephraim! Go it! (He starts 
“Pop, Goes the Weasel,” increasing the tempo with every verse 
until at the end he is fiddling crazily as fast as he can go). 

canor. (starts to dance, which he does very well and with 
tremendous vigor. Then he begins to improvise, cuts incredibly 
grotesque capers, leaping up and cracking his heels together, 
prancing around in a circle with body bent in an Indian war 
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dance, then suddenly straightening up and kicking as high as he 
can with both legs. He is like a monkey on a string. And all 
the while he intersperses his antics with shouts and derisive 
comments) Whoop! Here’s dancin’ fur ye! Whoop! See 
that! Seventy-six, if I’m a day! Hard as iron yet! Beatin’ 
the young ’uns like I allus done! Look at me! Id invite 
ye t’ dance on my hundredth birthday on’y ye’ll all be dead by 
then. Ye’re a sickly generation! Yer hearts air pink, not red! 
Yer veins is full o’ mud an’ water! I be the on’y man in the 
county! Whoop! See that! I’maInjun! I’ve killed Injuns 
in the West afore ye was born—an’ skulped ’em too! They’s 
a arrer wound on my backside I c’d show ye! The hull tribe 
chased me. I outrun ’em all—with the arrer stuck in me! An’ 
I tuk vengeance on ’em. Ten eyes fur an eye, that was my | 
motter! Whoop! Look at me! I kin kick the ceilin’ off the 
room! Whoop! 

FIDDLER. (stops playing—ezhaustedly) God A’mighty, I got. 
enuf. Ye got the devil’s strength in ye. 

caBot. (delightedly) Did I beat yew, too? Wa’al, ye played 
smart. Hev a swig. (He pours whisky for himself and 
FIDDLER. They drink. The others watch casor silently with 
cold, hostile eyes. There is a dead pause. The FIDDLER rests. 
caBoT leans against the keg, panting, glaring around him con- 
fusedly. In the room above, nBpENn gets to his feet and tiptoes 
out the door in rear, appearing a moment later in the other 
bedroom. He moves silently, even frightenedly, toward the 
cradle and stands there looking down at the baby. His face 
is as vague as his reactions are confused, but there is a trace 


of tenderness, of interested discovery. At the same moment 
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that he reaches the cradle, anpin seems to sense something. She 
gets up weakly and goes to caBot). 

ABBIE. I’m goin’ up t’ the baby. 

caBoT. (with real solicitation) Air ye able fur the stairs? 
D’ye want me t’ help ye, Abbie? 

ABBIE. No. I’m able. Ill be down agen soon. 

caBot Don’t ye git wore out! He needs ye, remember— 
our son does! (He grins affectionately, patting her on the back. 
She shrinks from his touch). 

ABBIE. (dully) Don’t—tech me. I’m_ goin’—up. (She 
goes. caxsot looks after her. A whisper goes around the room. 
caznor turns. It ceases. He wipes his forehead streaming with 
sweat. He is breathing pantingly). 

caBoT. I’m a-goin’ out t’ git fresh air. I’m feelin’ a mite 
dizzy. Fiddle up thar! Dance, all 0’ ye! MHere’s likker fur 
them as wants it. Enjoy yerselves. I'll be back. (He goes, 
closing the door behind him). 

FIDDLER. (sarcastically) Don’t hurry none on our account! 
(A suppressed laugh. He imitates appre) Whar’s Eben? 
(More laughter). 

A woman. (loudly) What’s happened in this house is plain 
as the nose on yer face! (assim appears in the doorway up- 
stairs and stands looking in surprise and adoration at EBEN who 
does not see her). 

aman. Ssshh! He’s li’ble t’ be listenin’ at the door. That’d 
be like him. (Their voices die to an intensive whispering. 
Their faces are concentrated on this gossip. A noise as of dead 
leaves in the wind comes from the room. casot has come out 


from the porch and stands by the gate, leaning on it, staring at 
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the sky blinkingly. appre comes across the room silently. 
EBEN does not notice her until quite near). 

EBEN. (starting) Abbie! 

aspire. Ssshh! (She throws her arms around him. They 
kiss—then bend over the cradle together) Ain’t he purty?— 
dead spit ’n’ image o’ yew! 

EBEN. (pleased) - Air he? I can’t tell none. 

apBig. E-zactly like! 

EBEN. (frowningly) I don’t like this. I don’t like lettin’ 
on what’s mine’s his’n. I been doin’ that all my life. I’m 
gittin’ t’ the end o’ b’arin’ it! 

ABBIE. (putting her finger on his lips) We're doin’ the best 
we kin. We got t’ wait. Somethin’s bound t’ happen. (She 
puts her arms around him) I got t’ go back. 

EBEN. I’m goin’ out. I can’t b’ar it with the fiddle playin’ 
an’ the laughin’. 

ABBIE. Don’t git feelin’ low. I love ye, Eben. Kiss me. 
(He kisses her. They remain in each other’s arms). 

caBotT. (at the gate, confusedly) Even the music can’t drive 
it out—somethin’. Ye kin feel it droppin’ off the elums, climbin’ 
up the roof, sneakin’ down the chimney, pokin’ in the corners! 
They’s no peace in houses, they’s no rest livin’ with folks. 
Somethin’s always livin’ with ye. (With a deep sigh) Ill go 
t’ the barn an’ rest a spell. (He goes wearily toward the barn). 

FIDDLER. (tuning up) Let’s celebrate the old skunk gittin’ 
fooled!. We kin have some fun now he’s went. (He starts to 
fiddle “Turkey in the Straw.” There is real merriment now. 
The young folks get up to dance). 


ESE Sc 


SCENE TWO 


A half hour later—Exterior—resEen is standing by the 
gate looking up at the sky, an expression of dumb pain 
bewildered by itself on his face. casor appears, returning 
from the barn, walking wearily, his eyes on the ground. He sees 
EBEN and his whole mood immediately changes. He becomes 
excited, a cruel, triumphant grin comes to his lips, he strides up 
and slaps EBEN on the back. From within comes the whin- 
ing of the fiddle and the noise of stamping feet and laughing 


voices. 


caBoT. So har ye be! 

EBEN. (startled, stares at him with hatred for a moment— 
then dully) Ay-eh. 

cABoT. (surveying him jeeringly) Why hain’t ye been in t 
dance? They was all axin’ fur ye. 

EBEN. Let ’em ax! 

caBor. They’s a hull passel o’ purty gals. 

EBEN. T” hell with ’em! 

casotT. Ye’d ought to’ be marryin’ one o’ ’em soon. 

EBEN. I hain’t marryin’ no one. 

caBor. Ye might ’arn a share o’ a farm that way. 

EBEN. (with a sneer) Like yew did, ye mean? I hain’t that 


kind. 
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capoT. (stung) Ye lie! ’“Twas yer Maw’s folks aimed t’ 
steal my farm from me. 

EBEN. Other folks don’t say so. (After a pause—defiantly) 
An’ I got a farm, anyways! 

caBoT. (derisively) Whar? 

EBEN. (stamps a foot on the ground) Har! 

capot. (throws his head back and laughs coarsely) Ho-ho! 
Ye hev, hev ye? Waal, that’s a good un! 

EBEN. (controlling himself—grimly) Ye’ll see! 

cabot. (stares at him suspiciously, trying to make him out— 
a pause—then with scornful confidence) Ay-eh. Tl see. So’ll 
ye. It’s ye that’s blind—blind as a mole underground. (BEN 
suddenly laughs, one short sardonic bark: “Ha.” A pause. 
caBoT peers at him with renewed suspicion) What air ye hawin’ 
*bout? (eBEN turns away without answering. CABOT grows 
angry) God A’mighty, yew air a dumb dunce! They’s nothin’ 
in that thick skull 0’ your’n but noise—like a empty keg it be! 
(EBEN doesn’t seem to hear. casor’s rage grows) Yewr farm! 
God A’mighty! If ye wa’n’t a born donkey ye’d know ye'll 
never own stick nor stone on it, specially now arter him bein’ 
born. It’s his’n, I tell ye—his’n arter I die—but Ill live a 
hundred jest t’ fool ye all—an’ he'll be growed then—yewr 
age a’most! (zBen laughs again his sardonic “Ha.” This 
drives capor into a fury) Ha? Ye think ye kin git ’round 
that someways, do ye? Waal, it’ll be her’n, too—Abbie’s—ye 
won’t git ’round her—she knows yer tricks—she’ll be too much 
fur ye—she wants the farm her’n—she was afeerd 0’ ye—she 
told me ye was sneakin’ ’round tryin’ t’ make love t’ her t’ 
git her on yer side ... ye... ye mad fool, ye! (He raises 
his clenched fists threateningly). 
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EBEN. (is confronting him, choking with rage) Ye lie, ye 
old skunk! Abbie never said no sech thing! 

caBoT. (suddenly triumphant when he sees how shaken 
EBEN is) She did. An’ I says, I’ll blow his brains t’ the top 
o’ them elums—an’ she says no, that hain’t sense, who'll ye git 
t’help ye on the farm in his place—an’ then she says yew’n 
me ought t’ have a son—I know we kin, she says—an’ I says, 
if we do, yerkin have anythin’ I’ve got ye’ve a mind t’. An’ 
she says, I wants Eben cut off so’s this farm’ll be mine when 
ye die! (With terrible gloating) An’ that’s what’s happened, 
hain’t it? An’ the farm’s her’n! An’ the dust o’ the road— 
that’s you’rn! Ha! Now who’s hawin’? 

EBEN. (has been listening, petrified with grief and rage— 
suddenly laughs wildly and brokenly) Ha-ha-ha! So that’s her 
sneakin’ game—all along !—like I suspicioned at fust—t’ swaller 
it all—an’ me, too... ! (Madly) Ill murder her! (He springs 
toward the porch but casot is quicker and gets in between). 

caBot. No, ye don’t! 

EBEN. Git out o’ my road! (He tries to throw caxsor aside. 
They grapple in what becomes immediately a murderous struggle. 
The old man’s concentrated strength is too much for EBEN. 
caBor gets one hand on his throat and presses him back across 
the stone wall. At the same moment, ABBIE comes out on the 
porch. With a stifled cry she runs toward them). 

appre. Eben! Ephraim! (She tugs at the hand on E3xEn’s 
throat) Let go, Ephraim! Ye’re chokin’ him! 

caBot. (removes his hand and flings nBpen sideways full 
length on the grass, gasping and choking. With a cry, aBBIE 
kneels beside him, trying to take his head on her lap, but he 
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pushes her away. casor stands looking down with fierce 
triumph) Ye needn’t t’ve fret, Abbie, I wa’n’t aimin’ t’ kill him. 
He hain’t wuth hangin’ fur—not by a hell of a sight! (More 
and more triumphantly) Seventy-six an’ him not thirty yit— 
an’ look whar he be fur thinkin’ his Paw was easy! No, by 
God, I hain’t easy! An’ him upstairs, I’ll raise him t’ be like 
me! (He turns to leave them) I’m goin’ in an’ dance!—sing 
an’ celebrate! (He walks to the porch—then turns with a great 
grin) I don’t calc’late it’s left in him, but if he gits pesky, 
Abbie, ye jest sing out. I’ll come a-runnin’ an’ by the Etarnal, 
I’ll put him across my knee an’ birch him! WHa-ha-ha! (He 
goes into the house laughing. A moment later his loud “whoop” 
is heard). 

ABBIE. (tenderly) Eben. Air ye hurt? (She tries to kiss 
him but he pushes her violently away and struggles to a sitting 
position). 

EBEN. (gaspingly) T’hell—with ye! 

ABBIE. (not believing her ears) It’s me, Eben—Abbie— 
don’t ye know me? 

EBEN. (glowering at her with hatred) Ay-eh—I know ye— 
now! (He suddenly breaks down, sobbing weakly). 

ABBIE. (fearfully) Eben—what’s happened t’ ye—why did 
ye look at me ’s if ye hated me? 

EBEN. (violently, between sobs and gasps) I do hate ye! 
Ye’re a whore—a damn trickin’ whore! 

ABBIE. (shrinking back horrified) Eben! Ye don’t know 
what ye’re sayin’! 

EBEN. (scrambling to his feet and following her—accusingly) 


Ye’re nothin’ but a stinkin’ passel o’ lies! Ye’ve been lyin’ t’ 
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me every word ye spoke, day an’ night, since we fust—done it. 
Ye’ve kept sayin’ ye loved me.... 

ABBIE. (frantically) I do love “os (She takes his hand 
but he flings hers away). 

EBEN. (unheeding) Ye’ve made a fool o’ me—a sick, dumb 
fool—a-purpose! Ye’ve been on’y playin’ yer sneakin’, stealin’ 
game all along—gittin’ me t’ lie with ye so’s ye’d hev a son 
he’d think was his’n, an’ makin’ him promise he’d give ye the 
farm and let me eat dust, if ye did git him a son! (Staring at 
her with anguished, bewildered eyes) They must be a devil 
livin’ in ye! T’ain’t human t’ be as bad as that be! 

ABBIE. (stunned—dully) We told yew... ? 

EBEN. Hain’t it true? It hain’t no good in yew lyin’. 

ABBIE. (pleadingly) Eben, listen—ye must listen—it was 
long ago—afore we done nothin’—yew was scornin’ me—goin’ t’ 
see Min—when I was lovin’ ye—an’ I said it t’ him t’ git 
vengeance on ye! 

EBEN. (unheedingly. With tortured passion) I wish ye was 
dead! I wish I was dead along with ye afore this come! (Rag- 
ingly) But I’ll git my vengeance too! I'll pray Maw t’ come 
back t’ help me—t’ put her cuss on yew an’ him! 

apBie. (brokenly) Don’t ye, Eben! Don’t ye! (She 
throws herself on her knees before him, weeping) I didn’t mean 
t? do bad t’ye! Fergive me, won’t ye? 

EBEN. (not seeming to hear her—fiercely) Il git squar’ 
with the old skunk—an’ yew! I'll tell him the truth ’bout 
the son he’s so proud o’! Then I'll leave ye here t’ pizen each 
other—with Maw comin’ out o’ her grave at nights—an’ I'll 
go t’ the gold fields o’ Californi-a whar Sim an’ Peter be! 

aBBIE. (terrified) Ye won’t—leave me? Ye can’t! 
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EBEN. (with fierce determination) I’m a-goin’, I tell ye! 
I'll git rich thar an’ come back an fight him fur the farm 
he stole—an’ Ill kick ye both out in the road—t’ beg an’ sleep 


in the woods—an’ yer son along with ye—t’ starve an’ die! 
(He is hysterical at the end). 

ABBIE. (with a shudder—humbly) He’s yewr son, too, 
Eben. 

EBEN. (torturedly) I wish he never was born! I wish 
he’d die this minit! I wish I’d never sot eyes on him! It’s 
him—yew havin’ him—a-purpose t’ steal—that’s changed every- 
thin’! 

ABBIE. (gently) Did ye believe I loved ye—afore he come? 

EBEN. Ay-eh—like a dumb ox! 

apBiE. An’ ye don’t believe no more? 

EBEN. B’lieve a lyin’ thief! Ha! 

ABBIE. .(shudders—then humbly) An’ did ye r’ally love me 
afore? 

EBEN. (brokenly) Ay-eh—an’ ye was trickin’ me! 

ABBIE. An’ ye don’t love me now! 

EBEN. (violently) I hate ye, I tell ye! 

ABBIE. An’ ye’re truly goin’ West—goin’ t’ leave me—all 
account o’ him being born? 

EBEN. I’m a-goin’ in the mornin’-—or may God strike me 
t? hell! 

ABBIE. (after a pause—with a dreadful cold intensity— 
slowly) If that’s what his comin’s done t’ me—killin’ yewr love 
—takin’ yew away—my on’y joy—the on’y joy I ever knowed 
—like heaven t’ me—purtier’n heaven—then I hate him, too, 
even if I be his Maw! 
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EBEN. (bitterly) Lies! Ye love him! He’ll steal the farm 
fur ye! (Brokenly) But t’aint the farm so much—not no 
more—it’s yew foolin’ me—gittin’ me t’ love ye—lyin’ yew loved 
me—jest t’ git a son t’ steal! 

ABBIE. (distractedly) He won’t steal! I’d kill him fust! 
I do love ye! I'll prove t’ ye... ! 

EBEN. (harshly) T’ain’t no use lyin’ no more. I’m deaf 
t’? ye! (He turns away) I hain’t seein’ ye agen. Good-by! 

ABBIE. (pale with anguish) WHain’t ye even goin’ t’ kiss 
me—not once—arter all we loved? 

EBEN. (in a hard voice) I hain’t wantin’ t’ kiss ye never 
agen! I’m wantin’ t’ forgit I ever sot eyes on ye! 

AaBBIE. Eben!—ye mustn’t—wait a spell—I want t’ tell 
Wes 

EBEN. I’m a-goin’ in t’ git drunk. I’m a-goin’ t’ dance. 

ABBIE. (clinging to his arm—with passionate earnestness) 
If I could make it—’s if he’d never come up between us—if I 
could prove t’ ye I wa’n’t schemin’ t’ steal from ye—so’s every- 
thin’ could be jest the same with us, lovin’ each other jest 
the same, kissin’ an’ happy the same’s we’ve been happy afore 
he come—if I could do it—ye’d love me agen, wouldn’t ye? Ye’d 
kiss me agen? Ye wouldn’t never leave me, would ye? 

EBEN. (moved) I calc’late not. (Then shaking her hand 
off his arm—with a bitter smile) But ye hain’t God, be ye? 

ABBIE. (exultantly) Remember ye’ve promised! (Then 
with strange intensity) Mebbe I kin take back one thin’ God 
does! 

EBEN. (peering at her) Ye’re gittin cracked, hain’t ye? 


(Then going towards door) Im a-goin’ t’ dance. 
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ABBE. (calls after him intensely) Ill prove t’ ye! I'll 
prove I love ye better’n. . . . (He goes in the door, not seem- 
ing to hear. She remains standing where she is, looking after 
him—then she finishes desperately) Better’n everythin’ else in 
the world! 


SCENE THREE 


Just before dawn in the morning—shows the kitchen 
and cazor’s bedroom. In the kitchen, by the light of a tallow 
candle on the table, nBEN is sitting, his chin propped on his 
hands, his drawn face blank and expressionless. His carpet- 
bag is on the floor beside him. In the bedroom, dimly lighted 
by a small whale-oil lamp, canor lies asleep. asnie is bending 
over the cradle, listening, her face full of terror yet with an 
undercurrent of desperate triumph. Suddenly, she breaks down 
and sobs, appears about to throw herself on her knees beside 
the cradle; but the old man turns restlessly, groaning in his 
sleep, and she controls herself, and, shrinking away from the 
cradle with a gesture of horror, backs swiftly toward the door 
in rear and goes out. A moment later she comes into the 
kitchen and, running to EBEN, flings her arms about his neck 
and kisses him wildly. He hardens himself, he remains un- 


moved and cold, he keeps his eyes straight ahead. 


ABBE. (hysterically) I done it, Eben! I told ye I'd do 
it! I’ve proved I love ye—better’n everythin’—so’s ye can't 
never doubt me no more! 

EBEN. (dully) Whatever ye done, it hain’t no good now. 

appiz. (wildly) Don’t ye say that! Kiss me, Eben, won't 
ye? I need ye t’ kiss me arter what I done! I need ye t’ say 
ye love me! 

uBEN. (kisses her without emotion—dully) That’s fur good- 


by. I’m a-goin’ soon. 
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appre. No! No! Ye won’t go—not now! 

EBEN. (going on with his own thoughts) I been a-thinkin’— 
an’ I hain’t goin’ t’ tell Paw nothin’. Ill leave Maw t’ take 
vengeance on ye. If I told him, the old skunk’d jest be stinkin’ 
mean enuf to take it out on that baby. (His voice showing 
emotion in spite of him) An’ I don’t want nothin’ bad t’ 
happen t’ him. He hain’t t’ blame fur yew. (He adds with 
a certain queer pride) An’ he looks like me! An’ by God, 
he’s mine! An’ some day I'll be a-comin’ back an’... . ! 

aBBiE. (too absorbed in her own thoughts to listen to him— 
pleadingly) They’s no cause fur ye t’ go now—they’s no sense 
—it’s all the same’s it was—they’s nothin’ come b’tween us 
now—arter what I done! 

EBEN. (something in her voice arouses him. He stares at 
her a bit frightenedly) Ye look mad, Abbie. What did ye do? 

apBiz. J—TI killed him, Eben. 

EBEN. (amazed) Ye killed him? 

aBBIE. (dully) Ay-eh. 

EBEN. (recovering from his astonishment—savagely) An’ 
serves him right! But we got t’ do somethin’ quick t’? make 
it look s’if the old skunk’d killed himself when he was drunk. 
We kin prove by ’em all how drunk he got. 

ABBIE. (wildly) No! No! Not him! (Laughing dis- 
tractedly) But that’s what I ought t’ done, hain’t it? I oughter 
killed him instead! Why didn’t ye tell me? 

EBEN. (appalled) Instead? What d’ye mean? 

ABBIE. Not him. 

EBEN. (his face grown ghastly) Not—not that baby! 

ABBIE. (dully) Ay-eh! 


EBEN. (falls to his knees as if he’d been struck—his voice 
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trembling with horror) Oh God A’mighty! A’mighty God! 
Maw, whar was ye, why didn’t ye stop her? 

ABBIE. (simply) She went back t’ her grave that night 
we fust done it, remember? I hain’t felt her about since. (A 
pause. EBEN hides his head in his hands, trembling all over as 
if he had the ague. She goes on dully) I left the piller over 
his little face. Then he killed himself. He stopped breathin’. 
(She begins to weep softly). 

EBEN. (rage beginning to mingle with grief) He looked 
like me. He was mine, damn ye! 

ABBIE. (slowly and brokenly) I didn’t want t’ do it. I 
hated myself fur doin’ it. I loved him. He was so purty 
—dead spit ’n’ image o’ yew. But I loved yew more—an’ 
yew was goin’ away—far off whar I’d never see ye agen, never 
kiss ye, never feel ye pressed agin me agen—an’ ye said ye 
hated me fur havin’ him—ye said ye hated him an’ wished he 
was dead—ye said if it hadn’t been fur him comin’ it’d be the 
same’s afore between us. 

EBEN. (unable to endure this, springs to his feet in a fury, 


threatening her, his twitching fingers seeming to reach out for 


her throat) Ye lie! I never said—I never dreamed ye’d 
I'd cut off my head afore I’d hurt his finger! 

ABBIE. (piteously, sinking on her knees) Eben, don’t ye 
look at me like that—hatin’ me—not after what I done fur ye 


—fur us—so’s we could be happy agen 
EBEN. (furiously now) Shut up, or I'll kill ye! I see yer 
game now—the same old sneakin’ trick—ye’re aimin’ t’ blame 
me fur the murder ye done! 
ABBIE. (mvaning—putting her hands over her ears) Don't 


ye, Eben! Don’t ye! (She grasps his legs). 
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EBEN. (his mood suddenly changing to horror, shrinks away 
from her) Don’t ye tech me! Ye’re pizen! How could ye 


—t’ murder a pore little critter Ye must’ve swapped yer 
soul t’ hell! (Suddenly raging) Ha! I kin see why ye done 
it! Not the lies ye jest told—but ’cause ye wanted t’ steal 
agen—steal the last thin’ ye’d left me—my part o’ him—no, 
the hull o’ him—ye saw he looked like me—ye knowed he was 
all mine—an’ ye couldn’t b’ar it—I know ye! Ye killed him 
fur bein’ mine! (All this has driven him almost insane. He 
makes a rush past her for the door—then turns—shaking both 
fists at her, violently) But I'll take vengeance now! I'll git 
the Sheriff! I'll tell him everythin’! Then I'll sing “I’m off 
to Californi-a!”’ an’ go—gold—Golden Gate—gold sun—fields 
o’ gold in the West! (This last he half shouts, half croons in- 
coherently, suddenly breaking off passionately) I’m a-goin’ 
fur the Sheriff t’? come an’ git ye! I want ye tuk away, locked 
up from me! _ I can’t stand t’ luk at ye! Murderer an’ thief 
’r not, ye still tempt me! I'll give ye up t’ the Sheriff! 
(He turns and runs out, around the corner of house, panting 
and sobbing, and breaks into a swerving sprint down the road). 

ABBIE. (struggling to her feet, runs to the door, calling after 
him) I love ye, Eben! I love ye! (She stops at the door 
weakly, swaying, about to fall) I don’t care what ye do— 
if ye’ll on’y love me agen— (She falls limply to the floor in a 
faint). 


SCENE FOUR 


About an hour later. Same as Scene Three. Shows 
the kitchen and cazot’s bedroom. It is after dawn. The sky 
is brilliant with the sunrise. In the kitchen, apsie sits at the 
table, her body limp and exhausted, her head bowed down 
over her arms, her face hidden. Upstairs, caxor is still asleep 
but awakens with a start. He looks toward the window and 
gives a snort of surprise and irritation—throws back the covers 
and begins hurriedly pulling on his clothes. Without looking 
behind him, he begins talking to anBizr whom he supposes beside 


him. 


casor. Thunder ’n’ lightin’, Abbie! I hain’t slept this late 
in fifty year! Looks ’s if the sun was full riz a’most. Must’ve 
been the dancin’ an’ likker. Must be gittin’ old. I hope 
Eben’s t’ wuk. Ye might’ve tuk the trouble t’ rouse me, 
Abbie. (He turns—sees no one there—surprised) Waal— 
whar air she? Gittin’ vittles, I cale’late. (He tiptoes to the 
cradle and peers down—proudly) Mornin’, sonny. Purty’s 
a picter! Sleepin’ sound. He don’t beller all night like most 
o ’em. (He goes quietly out the door in rear—a few moments 
later enters kitchen—sees aspiz—with satisfaction) So thar 
ye be. Ye got any vittles cooked? 

ABBIE. (without moving) No. 

caBoT. (coming to her, almost sympathetically) Ye feelin’ 
sick? 


ABBIE. No. 
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capot. (pats her on shoulder. She shudders) Ye'd best 
lie down a spell. (Half jocularly) Yer son’ll be needin’ ye 
soon. He’d ought t’ wake up with a gnashin’ appetite, the 
sound way he’s sleepin’. 

appre. (shudders—then in a dead voice) He hain’t never 
goin’ t’ wake up. 

caBoT. (jokingly) Takes after me this mornin’. I hain’t 
slept so late in... . 

ABBIE. He’s dead. 

caBoT. (stares at her—bewilderedly) What... . 

aBBigE. I killed him. 

caBpot. (stepping back from her—aghast) Air ye drunk— 
’y crazy—'r.. . ! 

ABBIE. (suddenly lifts her head and turns on him—wildly) 
I killed him, I tell ye! I smothered him. Go up an’ see if ye 
don’t b’lieve me! (cazsor stares at her a second, then bolts 
out the rear door, can be heard bounding up the stairs, and 
rushes into the bedroom and over to the cradle. appre has sunk 
back lifelessly into her former position. casot puts his hand 
down on the body in the crib. An eapression of fear and 
horror comes over his face). 

caBoT. (shrinking away—tremblingly) God A’mighty! God 
A’mighty. (He stumbles out the door—in a short while returns 
to the kitchen—comes to apBin, the stunned expression still 
on his face—hoarsely) Why did ye do it? Why? (As she 
doesn’t answer, he grabs her violently by the shoulder and 
shakes her) I ax ye why ye done it! Ye’d better tell me 
Sur ae 

ABBIE. (gives him a furious push which sends him stagger- 


ing back and springs to her feet—with wild rage and hatred) 
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Don’t ye dare tech me! What right hev ye t’ question me 
bout him? He wa’n’t yewr son! Think I’d have a son by 
yew? I’d die fust! I hate the sight o’ ye an’ allus did! It’s 
yew I should’ve murdered, if I’d had good sense! I hate ye! 
I love Eben. I did from the fust. An’ he was Eben’s son— 
mine an’ Eben’s—not your’n! 

casoT. (stands looking at her dazedly—a pause—finding his 
words with an effort—dully) That was it—what I felt— 
pokin’ round the corners—while ye lied—holdin’ yerself from 


me—sayin’ ye’d a’ready conceived (He lapses into crushed 
silence—then with a strange emotion) He’s dead, sart’n. I 
felt his heart. Pore little critter! (He blinks back one tear, 
wiping his sleeve across his nose). 

ABBIE. (hysterically) Don’t ye! Don’t ye! (She sobs 
unrestrainedly ). 

caBoT. (with a concentrated effort that stiffens his body 
into a rigid line and hardens his face into a stony mask— 
through his teeth to himself) I got t’ be—like a stone—a rock 
o’ jedgment! (A pause. He gets complete control over him- 
self—harshly) If he was Eben’s, I be glad he air gone! An’ 
mebbe I suspicioned it all along. I felt they was somethin’ 
onnateral—somewhars—the house got so lonesome—an’ cold— 
drivin’ me down t’ the barn—t’ the beasts o’ the field... . 
Ay-eh. I must’ve suspicioned—somethin’. Ye didn’t fool me 
—not altogether, leastways—I’m too old a bird—growin’ ripe 
on the bough.... (He becomes aware he is wandering, 
straightens again, looks at anim with a cruel grin) So ye’d 
liked t’ hey murdered me ’stead o’ him, would ye? Waal, 
T’ll live to a hundred! I'll live t’ see ye hung! I'll deliver 
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ye up t’ the jedgment o’ God an’ the law! I'll git the Sheriff 
now. (Starts for the door). 

appz. (dully) Ye needn’t. Eben’s gone fur him. 

caBoT. (amazed) Eben—gone fur the Sheriff? 

apBig. Ay-eh. 

caBot. T’ inform agen ye? 

aBBIE. Ay-eh. 

caBoT. (considers this—a pause—then in a hard voice) 
Waal, I’m thankful fur him savin’ me the trouble. I'll git t’ 
wuk. (He goes to the door—then turns—in a voice full of 
strange emotion) He’d ought t’ been my son, Abbie. Ye’d 
ought t’ loved me. I’m a man. If ye’d loved me, I’d never 
told no Sheriff on ye no matter what ye did, if they was t’ 
brile me alive! 

ABBIE. (defensively) They’s more to it nor yew know, 
makes him tell. 

capot. (dryly) Fur yewr sake, I hope they be. (He 
goes out—comes around to the gate—stares up at the sky. 
His control relaxes. For a moment he is old and weary. He 
murmurs despairingly) God A’mighty, I be lonesomer’n ever! 
(He hears running footsteps from the left, immediately is him- 
self again. EBEN runs in, panting exhaustedly, wild-eyed and 
mad looking. He lurches through the gate. casor grabs him 
by the shoulder. xeBEN stares at him dumbly) Did ye tell the 
Sheriff? 

EBEN. (nodding stupidly) Ay-eh. 

caBOT. (gives him a push away that sends him sprawling 
—laughing with withering contempt) Good fur ye! A prime 
chip o’ yer Maw ye be! (He goes toward the barn, laughing 
harshly. pun scrambles to his feet. Suddenly casor turns 
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—grimly threatening) Git off this farm when the Sheriff takes 
her—or, by God, he'll have t’ come’ back an’ git me fur 
murder, too! (He stalks off. usen does not appear to have 
heard him. He runs to the door and comes into the kitchen. 
ABBIE looks up with a cry of anguished joy. uBun stumbles 
over and throws himself on his knees beside her—sobbing 
brokenly). 

EBEN. Fergive me! 

ABBIE. (happily) Eben! (She kisses him and pulls his 
head over against her breast). 

EBEN. I love ye! Fergive me! 

ABBIE. (ecstatically) Id fergive ye all the sins in hell 
fur sayin’ that! (She kisses his head, pressing it to her with 
a fierce passion of possession). 

EBEN. (brokenly) But I told the Sheriff. He’s comin’ fur 
ye! 

apBiz. I kin b’ar what happens t’ me—now! 

EBEN. I woke him up. I told him. WHe says, wait ’till 
I git dressed. I was waiting. I got to thinkin’ o’ yew. I 
got to thinkin’ how I’d loved ye. It hurt like somethin’ was 
bustin’ in my chest an’ head. I got t’ cryin’. I knowed 
sudden I loved ye yet, an’ allus would love ye! 

ABBIE. (caressing his hair—tenderly) My boy, hain’t ye? 

EBEN. I begun t’ run back. I cut across the fields an’ 
through the woods. I thought ye might have time t’ run 
away—with me—an’.... 

aBgiz. (shaking her head) I got t’ take my punishment— 
t’? pay fur my sin. 

EBEN. Then I want t’ share it with ye. 


ABBIE. Ye didn’t do nothin’. 
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EBEN. I put it in yer head. I wisht he was dead! I as 
much as urged ye t’ do it! 

appre. No. It was me alone! 

EBEN. I’m as guilty as yew be! He was the child o’ our 
sin. 

appl. (lifting her head as if defying God) I don’t re- 
pent that sin! I hain’t askin’ God t’ fergive that! 

EBEN. Nor me—but it led up t’ the other—an’ the murder 
ye did, ye did ’count o’ me—an’ it’s my murder, too, I’ll tell 
the Sheriff—an’ if ye deny it, I’ll say we planned it t’gether 
—an’ they'll all b’lieve me, fur they suspicion everythin’ we’ve 
done, an’ it’ll seem likely an’ true to ’em. An’ it is true— 
way down. I did help ye—somehow. 

ABBIE. (laying her head on his—sobbing) No! I don't 
want yew t’ suffer! 

EBEN.. I got t’ pay fur my part o’ the sin! An’ I’d suffer 
wuss leavin’ ye, goin’ West, thinkin’ 0’ ye day an’ night, 
bein’ out when yew was in 


(Lowering his voice) ’r bein’ 
alive when yew was dead. (A pause) I want t’ share with 


ye, Abbie—prison ’r death ’r hell ’r anythin’! (He looks into’ 


her eyes and forces a trembling smile) If I’m sharin’ with 
ye, I won’t feel lonesome, leastways. 

aBBIE. (weakly) Eben! I won't let ye! I can’t let ye! 

EBEN. (kissing her—tenderly) Ye can’t he’p yerself. I 
got ye beat fur once! 

ABBIE. (forcing a smile—adoringly) I hain’t beat—s’long’s 
I got ye! 

EBEN. (hears the sound of feet outside) Ssshh! Listen! 
They’ve come t’ take us! 


aBBIE. No, it’s him. Don’t give him no chance to fight 
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I won’t, neither. (It is canor. He comes up from the barn 
in a great state of excitement and strides into the house and 
then into the kitchen. sen is kneeling beside anpin, his arm 
around her, hers around him. They stare straight ahead). 

caBoT. (stares at them, his face hard. A long pause— 
vindictively) Ye make a slick pair o’ murderin’ turtle doves! 
Ye'd ought t’ be both hung on the same limb an’ left thar 
t’? swing in the breeze an’ rot—a warnin’ t’ old fools like me 
t? b’ar their lonesomeness alone—an fur young fools like ye 
t’ hobble their lust. (A pause. The excitement returns to his 
face, his eyes snap, he looks a bit crazy) I couldn’t work 
today. I couldn’t take no interest. T’ hell with the farm! 
I’m leavin’ it! I’ve turned the cows an’ other stock loose! 
I’ve druv ’em into the woods whar they kin be free! By 
freein’ ’em, I’m freein’ myself! I’m quittin’ here today! Ill 
set fire t’? house an’ barn an’ watch ’em burn, an I'll leave yer 
Maw t’ haunt the ashes, an’ I'll will the fields back t’ God, 
so that nothin’ human kin never touch ’em! I'll be a-goin’ 
to Californi-a—t’ jine Simeon an’ Peter—true sons o’ mine 
if they be dumb fools—an’ the Cabots’ll find Solomon’s Mines 
t’gether! (He suddenly cuts a mad caper) Whoop! What 
was the song they sung? “Oh, Californi-a! That’s the land 
fur me.” (He sings this—then gets on his knees by the floor- 
board under which the money was hid) An’ I'll sail thar on 
one o’ the finest clippers I kin find! I’ve got the money! 
Pity ye didn’t know whar this was hidden so’s ye could 
steal... . (He has pulled up the board. He stares—feels 
—stares again. A pause of dead silence. He slowly turns, 
slumping into a sitting position on the floor, his eyes like those 
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of a dead fish, his face the sickly green of an attack of nausea. 
He swallows painfully several times—forces a weak smile at 
last) So—ye did steal it! 

EBEN. (emotionlessly) I swapped it t’ Sim an’ Peter fur 
their share o’ the farm—t’ pay their passage t’ Californi-a. 

caBoT. (with one. sardonic) Ha! (He begins to recover. 
Gets slowly to his feet—strangely) I calc’late God give it 
to ’em—not yew! God’s hard, not easy! Mebbe they’s easy 
gold in the West but it hain’t God’s gold. It hain’t fur me. 
I kin hear His voice warnin’ me agen t’ be hard an’ stay 
on my farm. I kin see his hand usin’ Eben t’ steal t’ keep 
me from weakness. I kin feel I be in the palm o’ His hand, 
His fingers guidin’ me. (A pause—then he mutters sadly) 
It’s a-goin’ t’ be lonesomer now than ever it war afore—an’ 
I’m gittin’ old, Lord—ripe on the bough. ... (Then stiffen- 
ing) Waal—what d’ye want? God’s lonesome, hain’t He? 
God’s hard an’ lonesome! (A pause. The Sheriff with two 
men comes up the road from the left. They move cautiously 
to the door. The Sheriff knocks on it with the butt of his 
pistol). 

SHERIFF. Open in the name o’ the law! (They start). 

caBot. They’ve come fur ye. (He goes to the rear door) 
Come in, Jim! (The three men enter. caBot meets them in 
doorway) Jest a minit, Jim. I got ’em safe here. (The 
Sheriff nods. He and his companions remain in the doorway). 

EBEN. (suddenly calls) I lied this mornin’, Jim. I helped 
her do it. Ye kin take me, too. 

ABBIE. (brokenly) No! 


capoT. Take ’em both. (He comes forward—stares at EBEN 
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Waal, I got t’ round up the stock. Good-by. 

EBEN. Good-by. 

ABBIE. Good-by. (caBor turns and strides past the men— 
comes out and around the corner of the house, his shoulders 
squared, his face stony, and stalks grimly toward the barn. 
In the meantime the Sheriff and men have come into the 
room). 

SHERIFF. (embarrassedly) Waal—we’'d best start. 

ABBIE. Wait. (Turns to epeN) I love ye, Eben. 

EBEN. I love ye, Abbie. (They kiss. The three men grin 
and shuffle embarrassedly. xEBEN takes appin’s hand) They 
go out the door in rear, the men following, and come from the 
house, walking hand in hand to the gate. EBEN stops there and 
points to the sunrise sky) Sun’s a-rizin’. Purty, hain’t it? 

apBigc. Ay-eh. (They both stand for a moment looking up 
raptly in attitudes strangely aloof and devout). 

sHERIFF. (looking around at the farm enviously—to his com- 
panion) It’s a jim-dandy farm, no denyin’. Wished I owned 
it! 


(The Curtain Falls) 
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SCENE ONE 


The firemen’s forecastle of a transatlantic liner an hour after 
sailing from New York for the voyage across. Tiers of narrow, 
steel bunks, three deep, on all sides. An entrance in rear. 
Benches on the floor before the bunks. The room is crowded 
with men, shouting, cursing, laughing, singing—a confused, 
inchoate uproar swelling into a sort of unity, a meaning— 
the bewildered, furious, baffled defiance of a beast in a cage. 
Nearly all the men are drunk. Many bottles are passed from 
hand to hand. All are dressed in dungaree pants, heavy ugly 
shoes. Some wear singlets, but the majority are stripped to 
the waist. 

The treatment of this scene, or of any other scene in the 
play, should by no means be naturalistic. The effect sought 
after is a cramped space in the bowels of a ship, imprisoned 
by white steel. The lines of bunks, the uprights supporting 
them, cross each other like the steel framework of a cage. The 
ceiling crushes down upon the men’s heads. They cannot stand 
upright. This accentuates the natural stooping posture which 
shoveling coal and the resultant over-development of back and 
shoulder muscles have given them. The men themselves should 
resemble those pictures in which the appearance of Neanderthal 
Man is guessed at. All are hairy-chested, with long arms of 
tremendous power, and low, receding brows above their small, 


fierce, resentful eyes. All the civilized white races are repre- 
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sented, but except for the slight differentiation in color of hair, 
skin, eyes, all these men are alike. 

The curtain rises on a tumult of sound. YANK is seated in the 
foreground. He seems broader, fiercer, more truculent, more 
powerful, more sure of himself than the rest. They respect his 
superior strength—the grudging respect of fear. Then, too, 
he represents to them a self-expression, the very last word in 


what they are, their most highly developed individual. 


voicrs. Gif me trink dere, you! 
"Ave a wet! 
Salute! 
Gesundheit ! 
Skoal! 
Drunk as a lord, God stiffen you! 
Here’s how! 
Luck! 
Pass back that bottle, damn you! 
Pourin’ it down his neck! 
Ho, Froggy! Where the devil have you been? 
La Touraine. 
I hit him smash in yaw, py Gott! 
Jenkins—the First—he’s a rotten swine—— 
And the coppers nabbed him—and I run 
I like peer better. It don’t pig head gif you. 


A slut, I’m sayin’! She robbed me aslape— 
To hell with ’em all! 
You’re a bloody liar! 


Say dot again! (Commotion. Two men about to 
fight are pulled apart). 
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No scrappin’ now! 
Tonight 
See who’s the best man! 

Bloody Dutchman! 

Tonight on the for’ard square. 

V’ll bet on Dutchy. 

He packa da wallop, I tella you! 

Shut up, Wop! 

No fightin’, maties. We're all chums, ain’t we? 


(A voice starts bawling a song). 


“Beer, beer, glorious beer! 


Fill yourselves right up to here.” 


yank. (for the first time seeming to take notice of the up- 
roar about him, turns around threateningly—in a tone of con- 
temptuous authority) Choke off dat noise! Where d’yuh get 
dat beer stuff? Beer, hell! Beer’s for goils—and Dutchmen. 
Me for somep’n wit a kick to it! Gimme a drink, one of youse 
guys. (Several bottles are eagerly offered. He takes a tre- 
mendous gulp at one of them; then, keeping the bottle in his 
hand, glares belligerently at the owner, who hastens to acquiesce 
in this robbery by saying) All righto, Yank. Keep it and 
have another. (yANK contemptuously turns his back on the 
crowd again. For a second there is an embarrassed silence. 
Then ) 

voices. We must be passing the Hook. 


She’s beginning to roll to it. 
Six days in hell—and then Southampton. 
Py Yesus, I vish somepody take my first vatch 


for me! 
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Gittin’ seasick, Square-head? 

Drink up and forget it! 

What’s in your bottle? 

Gin. 

Dot’s nigger trink. 

Absinthe? It’s doped. You'll go off your chump, 

Froggy! 

Cochon! 

Whisky, that’s the ticket! 

Where’s Paddy? 

Going asleep. 

Sing us that whisky song, Paddy. (They all turn 
to an old, wizened Irishman who is dozing, very drunk, on the 
benches forward. His face is extremely monkey-like with all 
the sad, patient pathos of that animal in his small eyes). 

Singa da song, Caruso Pat! 

He’s gettin’ old. The drink is too much for him. 

He’s too drunk. 

Pappy. (blinking about him, starts to his feet resentfully, 
swaying, holding on to the edge of a bunk) I’m never too 
drunk to sing. *Tis only when I’m dead to the world I’d be 
wishful to sing at all. (With a sort of sad contempt) “Whisky 
Johnny,” ye want? A chanty, ye want? Now that’s a queer 
wish from the ugly like of you, God help you. But no matther. 
(He starts to sing in a thin, nasal, doleful tone): 


Oh, whisky is the life of man! 

Whisky! O Johnny! (They all join in on this). 
Oh, whisky is the life of man! 

Whisky for my Johnny! (Again chorus). 
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Oh, whisky drove my old man mad! 
Whisky! O Johnny! ; 

Oh, whisky drove my old man mad! 
Whisky for my Johnny! 

YANK. (again turning around scornfully) Aw hell! Nix on 
dat old sailing ship stuff! All dat bull’s dead, see? And 
you're dead, too, yuh damned old Harp, on’y yuh don’t know 
it. Take it easy, see. Give us a rest. Nix on de loud noise. 
(With a cynical grin) Can’t youse see I’m tryin’ to t’ink? 

ALL. (repeating the word after him as one with the same 
cynical amused mockery) Think! (The chorused word has a 
brazen metallic quality as if their throats were phonograph 
horns. It is followed by a general uproar of hard, barking 
laughter). 

voices. Don’t be cracking your head wit ut, Yank. 

You gat headache, py yingo! 

One thing about it—it rhymes with drink! 

Ha, ha, ha! 

Drink, don’t think! 

Drink, don’t think! 

Drink, don’t think! (A whole chorus of voices has 
taken up this refrain, stamping on the floor, pounding on the 
benches with fists). 

YANK. (taking a gulp from his bottle—good-naturedly) 
Aw right. Can de noise. I got yuh de foist time. (The uproar 
subsides. A very drunken sentimental tenor begins to sing): 

“Far away in Canada, 

Far across the sea, 
There’s a lass who fondly waits 
Making a home for me——” 
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YANK. (fiercely contemptuous) Shut up, yuh lousy boob! 
Where d’yuh get dat tripe? Home? Home, hell! Ill make 
a home for yuh! I'll knock yuh dead. Home! Thell wit 
home! Where d’yuh get dat tripe? Dis is home, see? What 
d’yuh want wit home? (Proudly) I runned away from mine 
when I was a kid. On’y too glad to beat it, dat was me. 
Home was lickings for me, dat’s all. But yuh can bet your 
shoit no one ain’t never licked me since! Wanter try it, any 
of youse? Huh! I guess not. (In a more placated but still 
contemptuous tone) Goils waitin’ for yuh, huh? Aw, hell! » 
Dat’s all tripe. Dey don’t wait for no one. Dey’d double- 
cross yuh for a nickel. Dey’re all tarts, get me? Treat ’em 
rough, dat’s me. To hell wit em. Tarts, dat’s what, de whole 
bunch of ’em. 

LONG. (very drunk, jumps on a bench excitedly, gesticulating 
with a bottle in his hand) Listen ere, Comrades! Yank ’ere 
is right. ’E says this ’ere stinkin’ ship is our ‘ome. And 
’e says as ’ome is ell. And ’e’s right! This is ’ell. We lives 
in ’ell, Comrades—and right enough we'll die in it. (Raging) 
And who’s ter blame, I arsks yer? We ain’t. We wasn’t born 
this rotten way. All men is born free and ekal. That’s in the 
bleedin’ Bible, maties. But what d’they care for the Bible— 
them lazy, bloated swine what travels first cabin? Them’s the 
ones. They dragged us down ’til we’re on’y wage slaves in the 
bowels of a bloody ship, sweatin’, burnin’ up, eatin’ coal dust! 
Hit’s them’s ter blame—the damned Capitalist clarss! (There 
had been a gradual murmur of contemptuous resentment rising 
among the men until now he is interrupted by a storm of catcalls, 


hisses, boos, hard laughter). 
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voices. Turn it off! 
Shut up! 
Sit down! 
Closa da face! 
Tamn fool! (£tc.). 
YANK. (standing up and glaring at tone) Sit down before 
I knock yuh down! (Lone makes haste to efface himself. vanx 
goes on contemptuously) De Bible, huh? De Cap’tlist class, 
huh? Aw nix on dat Salvation Army-Socialist bull. Git a 
soapbox! Hire a hall! Come and be saved, huh? Jerk us 
to Jesus, huh? Aw g’wan! I’ve listened to lots of guys like 
you, see. Yuh’re all wrong. Wanter know what I t’ink? 
Yuh ain’t no good for no one. Yuh’re de bunk. Yuh ain’t got 
no noive, get me? Yuh’re yellow, dat’s what. Yellow, dat’s 
you. Say! What’s dem slobs in de foist cabin got to do wit 
us? We’re better men dan dey are, ain't we? Sure! One 
of us guys could clean up de whole mob wit one mit. Put 
one of ’em down here for one watch in de stokehole, what’d 
happen? Dey’d carry him off on a stretcher. Dem boids don’t 
amount to nothin’. Dey’re just baggage. Who makes dis old 
tub run? Ain’t it us guys? Well den, we belong, don’t we? 
We belong and dey don’t. Dat’s all. (A loud chorus of ap- 
proval. yanK goes on) As for dis bein’ hell—aw, nuts! Yuh 
lost your noive, dat’s what. Dis is a man’s job, get me? It 
belongs. It runs dis tub. No stiffs need apply. But yuh’re 
a stiff, see? Yuh’re yellow, dat’s you. 
voices. (with a great hard pride in them). 
Righto! 
A man’s job! 
Talk is cheap, Long. 
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He never could hold up his end. 

Divil take him! 

Yank’s right. We make it go. 

Py Gott, Yank say right ting! 

We don’t need no one cryin’ over us. 

Makin’ speeches. 

Throw him out! 

Yellow! 

Chuck him overboard! 

I'll break his jaw for him! 

(They crowd around tone threateningly). 

yank. (half good-natured again—contemptuously) Aw, 
take it easy. Leave him alone. He ain’t woith a punch. Drink 
up. Here’s how, whoever owns dis. (He takes a long swallow 
from his bottle. All drink with him. In a flash all is hilarious 
amiability again, back-slapping, loud talk, etc.). 

PADDY. (who has been sitting in a blinking, melancholy daze 
—suddenly cries out in a voice full of old sorrow) We belong 
to this, you’re saying? We make the ship to go, you’re say- 
ing? Yerra then, that Almighty God have pity on us! (His 
voice runs into the wail of a keen, he rocks back and forth on 
his bench. The men stare at him, startled and impressed in 
spite of themselves) Oh, to be back in the fine days of my 
youth, ochone! Oh, there was fine beautiful ships them days— 
clippers wid tall masts touching the sky—fine strong men in 
them—men that was sons of the sea as if *twas the mother 
that bore them. Oh, the clean skins of them, and the clear 
eyes, the straight backs and full chests of them! Brave men 
they was, and bold men surely! We'd be sailing out, bound 
down round the Horn maybe. We’d be making sail in the 
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dawn, with a fair breeze, singing a chanty song wid no care 
to it. And astern the land would be sinking low and dying out, 
but we’d give it no heed but a laugh, and never a look be- 
hind. For the day that was, was enough, for we was free 
men—and I’m thinking ’tis only slaves do be giving heed to 
the day that’s gone or the day to come—until they’re old like 
me. (With a sort of religious exaltation) Oh, to be scudding 
south again wid the power of the Trade Wind driving her on 
steady through the nights and the days! Full sail on her! 
Nights and days! Nights when the foam of the wake would 
be flaming wid fire, when the sky’d be blazing and winking 
wid stars. Or the full of the moon maybe. Then you'd see 
her driving through the gray night, her sails stretching aloft 
all silver and white, not a sound on the deck, the lot of us 
dreaming dreams, till you’d believe “twas no real ship at all 
you was on but a ghost ship like the Flying Dutchman they 
say does be roaming the seas forevermore widout touching a 
port. And there was the days, too. A warm sun on the clean 
decks. Sun warming the blood of you, and wind over the miles 
of shiny green ocean like strong drink to your lungs. Work— 
aye, hard work—but who’d mind that at all? Sure, you worked 
under the sky and ’twas work wid skill and daring to it. And 
wid the day done, in the dog watch, smoking me pipe at 
ease, the lookout would be raising land maybe, and we'd see 
the mountains of South Americy wid the red fire of the set- 
ting sun painting their white tops and the clouds floating by 
them! (His tone of exaltation ceases. He goes on mournfully) 
Yerra, what’s the use of talking? “Tis a dead man’s whisper. 
(To yvanx resentfully) °Twas them days men belonged to 


ships, not now. “Twas them days a ship was part of the sea, 
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and a man was part of a ship, and the sea joined all together 
and made it one. (Scornfully) Is it one wid this you'd be, 
Yank—black smoke from the funnels smudging the sea, smudg- 
ing the decks—the bloody engines pounding and throbbing and 
shaking—wid divil a sight of sun or a breath of clean air— 
choking our lungs wid coal dust—breaking our backs and 
hearts in the hell of the stokehole—feeding the bloody furnace— 
feeding our lives along wid the coal, I’m thinking—caged in 
by steel from a sight of the sky like bloody apes in the Zoo! 
(With a harsh laugh). Ho-ho, divil mend you! Is it to belong 
to that you’re wishing? Is it a flesh and blood wheel of the 
engines you'd be? 

yank. (who has been listening with a contemptuous sneer, 
barks out the answer) Sure ting! Dat’s me. What about it? 

pappy. (as if to himself—-with great sorrow) Me time is 
past due. That a great wave wid sun in the heart of it may 
sweep me over the side sometime I’d be dreaming of the days 
that’s gone! 

YANK. Aw, yuh crazy Mick! (He springs to his feet and 
advances on pappy threateningly—then stops, fighting some 
queer struggle within himself—lets his hands fall to his sides 
—contemptuously) Aw, take it easy. Yuh’re aw right, at 
dat. Yuh’re bugs, dat’s all—nutty as a cuckoo. All dat tripe 
yuh been pullin-— Aw, dat’s all right. On’y it’s dead, get 
me? Yuh don’t belong no more, see. Yuh don’t get de stuff. 
Yuh’re too old. (Disgustedly) But aw say, come up for air 
onct in a while, can’t yuh? See what’s happened since yuh 
croaked. (He suddenly bursts forth vehemently, growing more 
and more excited) Say! Sure! Sure I meant it! What de 
hell— Say, lemme talk! Hey! Hey, you old Harp! Hey, 
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youse guys! Say, listen to me—wait a moment—I gotter talk, 
see. I belong and he don’t. He’s dead: but I’m livin’. Listen 
to me! Sure I’m part of de engines! Why de hell not! 
Dey move, don’t dey? Dey’re speed, ain’t dey! Dey smash 
trou, don’t dey? Twenty-five knots a hour! Dat’s goin’ some! 
Dat’s new stuff! Dat belongs! But him, he’s too old. He 
gets dizzy. Say, listen. All dat crazy tripe about nights 
and days; all dat crazy tripe about stars and moons; all dat 
crazy tripe about suns and winds, fresh air and de rest of it 
—Aw hell, dat’s all a dope dream! Hittin’ de pipe of de 
past, dat’s what he’s doin’. He’s old and don’t belong no 
more. But me, I’m young! I’m in de pink! I move wit it! 
It, get me! I mean de ting dat’s de guts of all dis. It 
ploughs trou all de tripe he’s been sayin’. It blows dat up! 
It knocks dat dead! It slams dat offen de face of de oith! 
It, get me! De engines and de coal and de smoke and all 
de rest of it! He can’t breathe and swallow coal dust, but I 
kin, see? Dat’s fresh air for me! Dat’s food for me! I’m 
new, get me? Hell in de stokehole? Sure! It takes a man 
to work in hell. Hell, sure, dat’s my fav’rite climate. I eat 
it up! I git fat on it! It’s me makes it hot! It’s me makes 
it roar! It’s me makes it move! Sure, on’y for me every- 
ting stops. It all goes dead, get me? De noise and smoke 
and all de engines movin’ de woild, dey stop. Dere ain’t 
nothin’ no more! Dat’s what I’m sayin’. Everyting else dat 
makes de woild move, somep’n makes it move. It can’t move 
witout somep’n else, see? Den yuh get down to me. I’m at 
de bottom, get me! Dere ain’t nothin’ foither. I’m de end! 


I’m de start! I start somep’n and de woild moves! It—dat’s 
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me!—de new dat’s moiderin’ de old! I’m de ting in coal 
dat makes it boin; I’m steam and oil for de engines; I’m de 
ting in noise dat makes yuh hear it; I’m smoke and express 
trains and steamers and factory whistles; I’m de ting in gold 
dat makes it money! And I’m what makes iron into steel! 
Steel, dat stands for de whole ting! And I’m steel—steel— 
steel! I’m de muscles in steel, de punch behind it! (As he 
says this he pounds with his fist against the steel bunks. All 
the men, roused to a pitch of frenzied self-glorification by his 
speech, do likewise. There is a deafening metallic roar, through 
which yaNK’s voice can be heard bellowing) Slaves, hell! We 
tun de whole woiks. All de rich guys dat tink dey’re somep’n, 
dey ain’t nothin’! Dey don’t belong. But us guys, we’re in 
de move, we’re at de bottom, de whole ting is us! (Pappy from 
the start of YANK’s speech has been taking one gulp after an- 
other from his bottle, at first frightenedly, as if he were afraid 
to listen, then desperately, as if to drown his senses, but finally 
has achieved complete indifferent, even amused, drunkenness. 
YANK sees his lips moving. He quells the uproar with a shout) 
Hey, youse guys, take it easy! Wait a moment! De nutty Harp 
is sayin’ somep’n. 

Pappy. (is heard now—throws his head back with a mock- 
ing burst of laughter) Ho-ho-ho-ho-ho—— 

YANK. (drawing back his fist, with a snarl) Aw! Look out 
who yuh’re givin’ the bark! 

Pappy. (begins to sing the “Miller of Dee” with enormous 
good nature). 


“I care for nobody, no, not I, 
And nobody cares for me.” 
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Soo 


YANK. (good-natured himself in a flash, interrupts Pappy 
with a slap on the bare back like a report) Dat’s de stuff! 
Now yuh’re gettin’ wise to somep’n. Care for nobody, dat’s 
de dope! To hell wit ’em all! And mix on nobody else 
earin’. I kin care for myself, get me! (Light bells sound, 
muffled, vibrating through the steel walls as if some enormous 
brazen gong were imbedded in the heart of the ship. All the 
men jump up mechanically, file through the door silently close 
upon each other’s heels in what is very like a prisoners’ lock- 
step. YANK slaps Pappy on the back) Our watch, yuh old 
Harp! (Mockingly) Come on down in hell. Eat up de coal 
dust. Drink in de heat. It’s it, see! Act like yuh liked it, 
yuh better—or croak yuhself. 

papDy. (with jovial defiance) To the divil wid it! Il 
not report this watch. Let thim log me and be damned. I’m 
no slave the like of you. I'll be sittin’ here at me ease, and 
drinking, and thinking, and dreaming dreams. 

YANK. (contemptuously) Tinkin’ and dreamin’, what'll that 
get yuh? What’s tinkin’ got to do wit it? We move, don’t 
we? Speed, ain’t it? Fog, dat’s all you stand for. But 
we drive trou dat, don’t we? We split dat up and smash trou 
—twenty-five knots a hour! (Turns his back on Pappy scorn- 
fully) Aw, yuh make me sick! Yuh don’t belong! (He strides 


out the door in rear. pappy hums to himself, blinking drowsily) 


(Curtain) 


SCENE TWO 


Two days out. A section of the promenade deck. MILDRED 
povaias and her aunt are discovered reclining in deck chairs. 
The former is a girl of twenty, slender, delicate, with a pale, 
pretty face marred by a self-conscious expression of disdainful 
superiority. She looks fretful, nervous and discontented, bored 
by her own anemia. Her aunt is a pompous and proud—and 
fat—old lady. She is a type even to the point of a double chin 
and lorgnettes. She is dressed pretentiously, as if afraid her 
face alone would never indicate her position in life. MILDRED 
is dressed all in white. 

The impression to be conveyed by this scene is one of the 
beautiful, vivid life of the sea all about—sunshine on the deck 
in a great flood, the fresh sea wind blowing across it. In the 
midst of this, these two incongruous, artificial figures, inert and 
disharmonious, the elder like a gray lump of dough touched 
up with rouge, the younger looking as if the vitality of her 
stock had been sapped before she was conceived, so that she 
is the expression not of its life energy but merely of the arti- 


ficialities that energy had won for itself in the spending. 


MILDRED. (looking up with affected dreaminess) How the 
black smoke swirls back against the sky! Is it not beautiful? 

AUNT. (without looking up) I dislike smoke of any kind. 

MILDRED. My great-grandmother smoked a pipe—a clay pipe. 

AUNT. (ruffling) Vulgar! 

MILDRED. She was too distant a relative to be vulgar. Time 
mellows pipes. 
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AUNT. (pretending boredom but irritated) Did the soci- 
ology you took up at college teach you that—to play the ghoul 
on every possible occasion, excavating old bones? Why not 
let your great-grandmother rest in her grave? 

MILDRED. (dreamily) With her pipe beside her—puffing in 
Paradise. 

AUNT. (with spite) Yes, you are a natural born ghoul. 
You are even getting to look like one, my dear. 

MILDRED. (in a passionless tone) I detest you, Aunt. (Look- 
ing at her critically) Do you know what you remind me of? 
Of a cold pork pudding against a background of linoleum table- 
cloth in the kitchen of a—but the possibilities are wearisome. 
(She closes her eyes). 

AUNT. (with a bitter laugh) Merci for your candor. But 
since I am and must be your chaperon—in appearance, at 
least—let us patch up some sort of armed truce. For my part 


you are quite free to indulge any pose of eccentricity that be- 


guiles you—as long as you observe the amenities 

MILDRED. (drawling) ‘The inanities? 

AUNT. (going on as if she hadn’t heard) After exhausting 
the morbid thrills of social service work on New York’s East 
Side—how they must have hated you, by the way, the poor that 
you made so much poorer in their own eyes!—you are now 
bent on making your slumming international. Well, I hope 
Whitechapel will provide the needed nerve tonic. Do not ask 
me to chaperon you there, however. I told your father I 
would not. I loathe deformity. We will hire an army of de- 
tectives and you may investigate everything—they allow you 
to see. 


-.MILDRED. (protesting with a trace of genuine earnestness) 
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Please do not mock at my attempts to discover how the other 
half lives. Give me credit for some sort of groping sincerity 
in that at least. I would like to help them. I would like to 
be some use in the world. Is it my fault I don’t know how? 
I would like to be sincere, to touch life somewhere. (With 
weary bitterness) But I’m afraid I have neither the vitality 
nor integrity. All that was burnt out in our stock before I 
was born. Grandfather’s blast furnaces, flaming to the sky, 
melting steel, making millions—-then father keeping those home 
fires burning, making more millions—and little me at the tail- 
end of it all. I’m a waste product in the Bessemer process— 
like the millions. Or rather, I inherit the acquired trait of 
the by-product, wealth, but none of the energy, none of the 
strength of the steel that made it. I am sired by gold and 
damned by it, as they say at the race track—damned in more 
ways than one. (She laughs mirthlessly). 

AUNT. (unimpressed—superciliously) You seem to be go- 
ing in for sincerity today. It isn’t becoming to you, really— 
except as an obvious pose. Be as artificial as you are, I ad- 
vise. There’s a sort of sincerity in that, you know. And, 
after all, you must confess you like that better. 

MILDRED. (again affected and bored) Yes, I suppose I do. 
Pardon me for my outburst. When a leopard complains of its 
spots, it must sound rather grotesque. (In a mocking tone) 
Purr, little leopard. Purr, scratch, tear, kill, gorge yourself 
and be happy—only stay in the jungle where your spots are 
camouflage. In a cage they make you conspicuous. 

aunt. I don’t know what you are talking about. 

MILDRED. It would be rude to talk about anything to you. 
Let’s just talk. (She looks at her wrist watch) Well, thank 
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goodness, it’s about time for them to come for me. That ought 
to give me a new thrill, Aunt. 
AUNT. (affectedly troubled) You don’t mean to say you're 
really going? The dirt—the heat must be frightful 
MILDRED. Grandfather started as a puddler. I should have 
inherited an immunity to heat that would make a salamander 
shiver. It will be fun to put it to the test. 


aunt. But don’t you have to have the captain’s—or some- 


one’s—permission to visit the stokehole? 

MILDRED. (with a triumphant smile) I have it—both his 
and the chief engineer’s. Oh, they didn’t want to at first, in 
spite of my social service credentials. They didn’t seem a bit 
anxious that I should investigate how the other half lives and 
works on a ship. So I had to tell them that my father, the 
president of Nazareth Steel, chairman of the board of directors 
of this line, had told me it would be all right. 

aunt. He didn’t. 

MILDRED. How naive age makes one! But I said he did, 
Aunt. I even said he had given me a letter to them—which 
I had lost. And they were afraid to take the chance that I 
might be lying. (Eacitedly) So it’s ho! for the stokehole. 
The second engineer is to escort me. (Looking at her watch 
again) It’s time. And here he comes, I think. (The seconp 
ENGINEER enters. He is a husky, fine-looking man of thirty- 
five or so. He stops before the two and tips his cap, visibly 
embarrassed and ill-at-ease). 

SECOND ENGINEER. Miss Douglas? 

mitprep. Yes. (Throwing off her rugs and getting to her 


feet) Are we all ready to start? 
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SECOND ENGINEER. In just a second, ma’am. I’m waiting for 
the Fourth. He’s coming along. 

MILDRED. (with a scornful smile) You don’t care to shoul- 
der this responsibility alone, is that it? 

SECOND ENGINEER. (forcing a smile) Two are better than 
one. (Disturbed by her eyes, glances out to sea—blurts out) 
A fine day we’re having. 


MILDRED. Is it? 


SECOND ENGINEER. A nice warm breeze 


MILDRED. It feels cold to me. 


SECOND ENGINEER. But it’s hot enough in the sun 

MILDRED. Not hot enough for me. I don’t like Nature. I 
was never athletic. 

SECOND ENGINEER. (forcing a smile) Well, you'll find it 
hot enough where you're going. 

MILDRED. Do you mean hell? 

SECOND ENGINEER. (flabbergasted, decides to laugh) Ho-ho! 
No, I mean the stokehole. 

MILDRED. My grandfather was a puddler. He played with 
boiling steel. 

SECOND ENGINEER. (all at sea—uneasily) Is that so? Hum, 
youll excuse me, ma’am, but are you intending to wear that 
dress? 

MILDRED. Why not? 

SECOND ENGINEER. You'll likely rub against oil and dirt. 


It can’t be helped. 
MILDRED. It doesn’t matter. I have lots of white dresses. 


SECOND ENGINEER. I have an old coat you might throw 
over 
MILDRED. I have fifty dresses like this. I will throw this 


me 
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one into the sea when I come back. That ought to wash it 
clean, don’t you think? 
SECOND ENGINEER. (doggedly) There’s ladders to climb 


down that are none too clean—and dark alleyways 


MILDRED. I will wear this very dress and none other. 
SECOND ENGINEER. No offense meant. It’s none of my busi- 


ness. I was only warning you 


MILDRED. Warning? That sounds thrilling. 

SECOND ENGINEER. (looking down the deck—with a sigh of 
relief) TThere’s the Fourth now. He’s waiting for us. If 
you ll come—— 

MILDRED. Go on. I'll follow you. (He goes. muitprED 
turns a mocking smile on her aunt) An oaf—but a handsome, 
virile oaf. 


AuNT. (scornfully) Poser! 


MILDRED. Take care. He said there were dark alleyways 

AUNT. (in the same tone) Poser! 

MILDRED. (biting her lips angrily) You are right. But 
would that my millions were not so anemically chaste! 

aunt. Yes, for a fresh pose I have no doubt you would drag 
the name of Douglas in the gutter! 

MILDRED. From which it sprang. Good-by, Aunt. Don’t 
pray too hard that I may fall into the fiery furnace. 

auNnT. Poser! 

MILDRED. (viciously) Old hag! (She slaps her aunt in- 
sultingly across the face and walks off, laughing gaily). 


aunt. (screams after her) I said poser! 


(Curtain) 


SCENE THREE 


The stokehole. In the rear, the dimly-outlined bulks of the 
furnaces and boilers. High overhead one hanging electric bulb 
sheds just enough light through the murky air laden with 
coal dust to pile up masses of shadows everywhere. A line 
of men, stripped to the waist, is before the furnace doors. 
They bend over, looking neither to right nor left, handling 
their shovels as if they were part of their bodies, with a strange, 
awkward, swinging rhythm. They use the shovels to throw 
open the furnace doors. Then from these fiery round holes 
in the black a flood of terrific light and heat pours full upon 
the men who are outlined in silhouette in the crouching, inhu- 
man attitudes of chained gorillas. The men shovel with a 
rhythmic motion, swinging as on a pivot from the coal which 
lies in heaps on the floor behind to hurl it into the flaming 
mouths before them. There is a tumult of noise—the brazen 
clang of the furnace doors as they are flung open or slammed 
shut, the grating, teeth-gritting grind of steel against steel, 
of crunching coal. This clash of sounds stuns one’s ears with 
its rending dissonance. But there is order in it, rhythm, a 
mechanical regulated recurrence, a tempo. And rising above 
all, making the air hum with the quiver of liberated energy, 
the roar of leaping flames in the furnaces, the monotonous 
throbbing beat of the engines. 

As the curtain rises, the furnace doors are shut. The men 


are taking a breathing spell. One or two are arranging the 
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coal behind them, pulling it into more accessible heaps. The 
others can be dimly made out leaning on their shovels in re- 
lazed attitudes of exhaustion. 

PADDY. (from somewhere in the line—plaintively) Yerra, 
wil this divil’s own watch nivir end? Me back is broke. I’m 
destroyed entirely. 

yvANK. (from the center of the line—with exuberant scorn) 
Aw, yuh make me sick! Lie down and croak, why don’t yuh? 
Always beefin’, dat’s you! Say, dis is a cinch! Dis was made 
for me! It’s my meat, get me! (A whistle is blown—a thin, 
shrill note from somewhere overhead in the darkness. YanK 
curses without resentment) Dere’s de damn engineer crackin’ 
de whip. He tinks we’re loafin’. 

PaDDY. (vindictively) God stiffen him! 

YANK. (in an exultant tone of command) Come on, youse 
guys! Git into de game! She’s gittin’ hungry! Pile some 
grub in her. Trow it into her belly! Come on now, all of 
youse! Open her up! (Aé this last all the men, who have 
followed his movements of getting into position, throw open 
their furnace doors with a deafening clang. The fiery light 
floods over their shoulders as they bend round for the coal. 
Rivulets of sooty sweat have traced maps on their backs. The 
enlarged muscles form bunches of high light and shadow). 

YANK. (chanting a count as he shovels without seeming ef- 
fort) One—two—tree— (His voice rising exultantly in the 
joy of battle) Dat’s de stuff! Let her have it! All togedder 
now! Sling it into her! Let her ride! Shoot de piece now! 
Call de toin on her! Drive her into it! Feel her move! Watch 
her smoke! Speed, dat’s her middle name! Give her coal, 


youse guys! Coal, dat’s her booze! Drink it up, baby! Let's 
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see yuh sprint! Dig in and gain a lap! Dere she go-o-es. 
(This last in the chanting formula of the gallery gods at the 
siz-day bike race. He slams his furnace door shut. The 
others do likewise with as much unison as their wearied bodies 
will permit. The effect is of one fiery eye after another being 
blotted out with a series of accompanying bangs). 

PADDY. (groaning) Me back is broke. I’m bate out—bate— 
(There is a pause. Then the inexorable whistle sounds again 
from the dim regions above the electric light. There is a growl 
of cursing rage from all sides). 

YANK. (shaking his fist upward—contemptuously) Take it 
easy dere, you! Who d’yuh tinks runnin’ dis game, me or you? 
When I git ready, we move. Not before! When I git ready, 
get me! 

voices. (approvingly) That’s the stuff! 

Yank tal him, py golly! 
Yank ain’t affeerd. 
Goot poy, Yank! 
Give him hell! 
Tell ’im ’e’s a bloody swine! 
Bloody slave-driver! 

YANK. (contemptuously) He ain’t got no noive. He’s yel- 
low, get me? All de engineers is yellow. Dey got streaks a 
mile wide. Aw, to hell wit him! Let’s move, youse guys. 
We had a rest. Come on, she needs it! Give her pep! It 
ain’t for him. Him and his whistle, dey don’t belong. But 
we belong, see! We gotter feed de baby! Come on! (He 
turns and flings his furnace door open. They all follow his lead. 
At this instant the second and rouRTH ENGINEERS enter from 


the darkness on the left with minprep between them. She 
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starts, turns paler, her pose is crumbling, she shivers with 
fright in spite of the blazing heat, but forces herself to leave 
the ENGINEERS and take a few steps nearer the men. She is 
right behind yvanx. All this happens quickly while the men 
have their backs turned). 

YANK. Come on, youse guys! (He is turning to get coal 
when the whistle sounds again in a peremptory, irritating note. 
This drives yvanK into a sudden fury. While the other men 
have turned full around and stopped dumfounded by the spec- 
tacle of MILDRED standing there in her white dress, YANK does 
not turn far enough to see her. Besides, his head is thrown 
back, he blinks upward through the murk trying to find the 
owner of the whistle, he branishes his shovel murderously over 
his head in one hand, pounding on his chest, gorilla-like, with 
the other, shouting) Toin off dat whistle! Come down outa 
dere, yuh yellow, brass-buttoned, Belfast bum, yuh! Come 
down and IJ’ll knock yer brains out! Yuh lousy, stinkin’, yel- 
low mut of a Catholic-moiderin’ bastard! Come down and I'll 
moider yuh! Pullin’ dat whistle on me, huh? I'll show yuh! 
I'll crash yer skull in! I'll drive yer teet’ down yer troat! 
T’ll slam yer nose trou de back of yer head! I'll cut yer guts 
out for a nickel, yuh lousy boob, yuh dirty, crummy, muck- 
(Suddenly he becomes conscious of all the 


eatin’ son of a 
other men staring at something directly behind his back. He 
whirls defensively with a snarling, murderous growl, crouching 
to spring, his lips drawn back over his teeth, his small eyes 
gleaming ferociously. He sees mitpreD, like a white apparition 
in the full light from the open furnace doors. He glares into 
her eyes, turned to stone. As for her, during his speech she 
has listened, paralyzed with horror, terror, her whole per- 
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sonality crushed, beaten in, collapsed, by the terrific impact of 
this unknown, abysmal brutality, naked and shameless. As she 
looks at his gorilla face, as his eyes bore into hers, she utters 
a low, choking cry and shrinks away from him, putting both 
hands up before her eyes to shut out the sight of his face, to 
protect her own. This startles yanx to a reaction. His mouth 
falls open, his eyes grow bewildered). 

MILDRED. (about to faint—to the ENGINEERS, who now have 
her one by each arm—whimperingly) Take me away! Oh, 
the filthy beast! (She faints. They carry her quickly back, 
disappearing in the darkness at the left, rear. An iron door 
clangs shut. Rage and bewildered fury rush back on YANK. 
He feels himself insulted in some unknown fashion in the very 
heart of his pride. He roars) God damn yuh! (And hurls 
his shovel after them at the door which has just closed. It hits 
the steel bulkhead with a clang and falls clattering on the steel 
floor. From overhead the whistle sounds again in a long, angry, 
insistent command). 


(Curtain) 


SCENE FOUR 


The firemen’s forecastle. yanx’s watch has just come off 
duty and had dinner. Their faces and bodies shine from a 
soap and water scrubbing but around their eyes, where a hasty 
dousing does not touch, the coal dust sticks like black make-up, 
giving them a queer, sinister expression. yvaNnK has not washed 
either face or body. He stands out in contrast to them, a 
blackened, brooding figure. He is seated forward on a bench 
in the exact attitude of Rodin’s “The Thinker.” The others, 
most of them smoking pipes, are staring at yvanK half-appre- 
hensively, as if fearing an outburst; half-amusedly, as if they 


saw a joke somewhere that tickled them. 


voices. He ain’t ate nothin’. 
Py golly, a fallar gat to gat grub in him. 
Divil a lie. 
fank feeda da fire, no feeda da face. 
Ha-ha. 
He ain’t even washed hisself. 
He’s forgot. 
Hey, Yank, you forgot to wash. 
yank. (sullenly) Forgot nothin’! To hell wit washin’. 
voices. It'll stick to you. 
It’ll get under your skin. 
Give yer the bleedin’ itch, that’s wot. 
It makes spots on you—like a leopard. 


Like a piebald nigger, you mean. 
133 
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Better wash up, Yank. 
You sleep better. 
Wash up, Yank. 
Wash up! Wash up! 

YANK. (resentfully) Aw say, youse guys. Lemme alone. 
Can’t youse see I’m tryin’ to tink? 

ALL. (repeating the word after him as one with cynical 
mockery) Think! (The word has a brazen, metallic quality 
as tf their throats were phonograph horns. It is followed by 
a chorus of hard, barking laughter). 

YANK. (springing to his feet and glaring at them belliger- 
ently) Yes, tink! Tink, dat’s what I said! What about it? 
(They are silent, puzzled by his sudden resentment at what 
used to be one of his jokes. vanx sits down again in the same 
attitude of “The Thinker’). 

voices. Leave him alone. 

He’s got a grouch on. 
Why wouldn’t he? 

Pappy. (with a wink at the others) Sure I know what’s 
the matther. ’*Tis aisy to see. He’s fallen in love, I’m telling 
you. 

ALL. (repeating the word after him as one with cynical 
mockery) Love! (The word has a brazen, metallic quality 
as if their throats were phonograph horns. It is followed by 
a chorus of hard, barking laughter). 

YANK. (with a contemptuous snort) Love, hell! Hate, 
dat’s what. I’ve fallen in hate, get me? 

papDy. (philosophically) ’*Twould take a wise man to tell 
one from the other. (With a bitter, ironical scorn, increasing 


as he goes on) But I’m telling you it’s love that’s in it. Sure 
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what else but love for us poor bastes in the stokehole would 
be bringing a fine lady, dressed like a white quane, down a 
mile of ladders and steps to be havin’ a look at us? (A growl 
of anger goes up from all sides). 

LONG. (jumping on a bench—hecticly) Hinsultin’ us! Hin- 
sultin’ us, the bloody cow! And them bloody engineers! What 
right ’as they got to be exhibitin’ us ’s if we was bleedin’ 
monkeys in a menagerie? Did we sign for hinsults to our 
dignity as ’onest workers? Is that in the ship’s articles? You 
kin bloody well bet it ain't! But I knows why they done 
it. I arsked a deck steward ’o she was and ’e told me. ’Er 
old man’s a bleedin’ millionaire, a bloody Capitalist! ’E’s got 
enuf bloody gold to sink this bleedin’ ship! ’E makes arf the 
bloody steel in the world! ’E owns this bloody boat! And 
you and me, Comrades, we’re ’is slaves! And the skipper and 
mates and engineers, they’re ‘is slaves! And she’s ’is bloody 
daughter and we're all ’er slaves, too! And she gives ’er orders 
as "ow she wants to see the bloody animals below decks and 
down they takes ’er! (There is a roar of rage from all sides). 

yank. (blinking at him bewilderedly) Say! Wait a mo- 
ment! Is all dat straight goods? 

Long. Straight as string! The bleedin’ steward as waits 
on ’em, ’e told me about ’er. And what’re we goin’ ter do, I 
arsks yer? "Ave we got ter swaller ’er hinsults like dogs? 
It ain’t in the ship’s articles. I tell yer we got a case. We 
kin go to law—— 

YANK. (with abysmal contempt) Hell! Law! 

ALL. (repeating the word after him as one with cynical 


mockery) Law! (The word has a brazen metallic quality as 
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if their throats were phonograph horns. It is followed by a 
chorus of hard, barking laughter). 

Lona. (feeling the ground slipping from under his feet— 
desperately) As voters and citizens we kin force the bloody 


governments 
YANK. (with abysmal contempt) Hell! Governments! 
ALL. (repeating the word after him as one with cynical 
mockery) Governments! (The word has a brazen metallic 
quality as if their throats were phonograph horns. It is fol- 
lowed by a chorus of hard, barking laughter). 
LonG. (hysterically) We're free and equal in the sight of 
God 
YANK. (with abysmal contempt) Hell! God! 


ALL. (repeating the word after him as one with cynical 


mockery) God! (The word has a brazen metallic quality as 
if their throats were phonograph horns. It is followed by a 
chorus of hard, barking laughter). 

YANK. (witheringly) Aw, join de Salvation Army! 

ALL. Sit down! Shut up! Damn fool! Sea-lawyer! (Lone 
slinks back out of sight). 

PADDY. (continuing the trend of his thoughts as if he had 
never been interrupted—bitterly) And there she was stand- 
ing behind us, and the Second pointing at us like a man you’d 
hear in a circus would be saying: In this cage is a queerer 
kind of baboon than ever you'd find in darkest Africy. We 
roast them in their own sweat—and be damned if you won’t hear 
some of thim saying they like it! (He glances scornfully at 
YANK). 

YANK. (with a bewildered uncertain growl) Aw! 


pappy. And there was Yank roarin’ curses and turning round 
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wid his shovel to brain her—and she looked at him, and him 
at her ; 
yaNK. (slowly) She was all white. I tought she was a 
ghost. Sure. 

PADDY. (with heavy, biting sarcasm) ’Twas love at first 
sight, divil a doubt of it! If you’d seen the endearin’ look 


on her pale mug when she shriveled away with her hands over 


her eyes to shut out the sight of him! Sure, ’twas as if she’d 
seen a great hairy ape escaped from the Zoo! 

YANK. (stung—with a growl of rage) Aw! 

pappy. And the loving way Yank heaved his shovel at the 
skull of her, only she was out the door! (A grin breaking over 
his face) ’*Twas touching, I’m telling you! It put the touch 
of home, swate home in the stokehole. (There is a roar of 
laughter from all). 

yank. (glaring at Pappy menacingly) Aw, choke dat off, 
see! 

PapDy. (not heeding him—to the others) And her grabbin’ 
at the Second’s arm for protection. (With a grotesque imitation 
of @ woman’s voice) Kiss me, Engineer dear, for it’s dark 
down here and me old man’s in Wall Street making money! 
Hug me tight, darlin’, for I’m afeerd in the dark and me 
mother’s on deck makin’ eyes at the skipper! (Another roar 
of laughter). 

YANK. (threateningly) Say! What yuh tryin’ to do, kid 
me, yuh old Harp? 

pappy. Divil a bit! Ain’t I wishin’ myself you'd brained 
her? 


yank. (fiercely) Il brain her! I'll brain her yet, wait 
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’n’ see! (Coming over to pappy—slowly) Say, is dat what 
she called me—a hairy ape? 

pappy. She looked it at you if she didn’t say the word 
itself. 

YANK. (grinning horribly) Hairy ape, huh? Sure! Dat’s 
de way she looked at me, aw right. Hairy ape!» So dat’s 
me, huh? (Bursting into rage—as if she were still in front of 
him) Yuh skinny tart! Yuh white-faced bum, yuh! Tl 
show yuh who’s a ape! (Turning to the others, bewilderment 
seizing him again) Say, youse guys. I was bawlin’ him 
out for pullin’ de whistle on us. You heard me. And den I 
seen youse lookin’ at somep’n and I tought he’d sneaked down 
to come up in back of me, and I hopped round to knock him 
dead wit de shovel. And dere she was wit de light on her! 
Christ, yuh coulda pushed me over with a finger! I was 
scared, get me? Sure! I tought she was a ghost, see? She 
was all in white like dey wrap around stiffs. You seen her. 
Kin yuh blame me? She didn’t belong, dat’s what. And 
den when I come to and seen it was a real skoit and seen de 
way she was lookin’ at me—like Paddy said—Christ, I was 
sore, get me? I don’t stand for dat stuff from nobody. And 
I flung de shovel—on’y she’d beat it. (Furiously) 1 wished 
it’d banged her! I wished it’d knocked her block off! 

tone. And be ’anged for murder or ’lectrocuted? She ain’t 
bleedin’ well worth it. 

yank. I don’t give a damn what! I’d be square wit her, 
wouldn’t I? Tink I wanter let her put somep’n over on me? 
Tink I’m goin’ to let her git away wit dat stuff? Yuh don’t 
know me! No one ain’t never put nothin’ over on me and 


got away wit it, see!—not dat kind of stuff—no guy and no 
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skoit neither! I'll fix her! Maybe she’ll come down again 


voice. No chance, Yank. You scared her out of a year’s 
growth. 

yank. I scared her? Why de hell should I scare her? Who 
de hell is she? Ain’t she de same as me? Hairy ape, huh? 
(With his old confident bravado) Il show her I’m better’n 
her, if she on’y knew it. I belong and she don’t, see! I move 
and she’s dead! Twenty-five knots a hour, dat’s me! Dat 
carries her but I make dat. She’s on’y baggage. Sure! (Again 
bewilderedly) But, Christ, she was funny lookin’! Did yuh 
pipe her hands? White and skinny. Yuh could se de bones 
through ’em. And her mush, dat was dead white, too. And 
her eyes, dey was like dey’d seen a ghost. Me, dat was! 
Sure! Hairy ape! Ghost, huh? Look at dat arm! (He ex- 
tends his right arm, swelling out the great muscles) I coulda 
took her wit dat, wit’ just my little finger even, and broke 
her in two. (Again bewilderedly) Say, who is dat skoit, 
huh? What is she? What’s she come from? Who made 
her? Who give her de noive to look at me like dat? Dis 
ting’s got my goat right. I don’t get her. She’s new to me. 
What does a skoit like her mean, huh? She don’t belong, get 
me! I can’t see her. (With growing anger) But one ting 
I’m wise to, aw right, aw right! Youse all kin bet your shoits 
I'll git even wit her. Ill show her if she tinks she— She 
grinds de organ and I’m on de string, huh? I'll fix her! Let 
her come down again and I'll fling her in de furnace! She'll 
move den! She won’t shiver at nothin, den! Speed, dat’ll be 
her! She’ll belong den! (He grins horribly). 

pappy. She’ll never come. She’s had her belly-full, I’m 
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telling you. She’ll be in bed now, I’m thinking, wid ten doctors 
and nurses feedin’ her salts to clean the fear out of her. 

YANK. (enraged) Yuh tink I made her sick, too, do yuh? 
Just lookin’ at me, huh? Hairy ape, huh? (In a frenzy of 
rage) I'll fix her! I'll tell her where to git off! She'll git 
down on her knees and take it back or I’ll bust de face offen 
her! (Shaking one fist upward and beating on his chest with 
the other) Ill find yuh! I’m comin’, d’yuh hear? I'll fix 
yuh, God damn yuh! (He makes a rush for the door). 

voices. Stop him! 

He'll get shot! 
He'll murder her! 
Trip him up! 

Hold him! 

He’s gone crazy! 
Gott, he’s strong! 
Hold him down! 
Look out for a kick! 
Pin his arms! 

(They have all piled on him and, after a fierce struggle, by 
sheer weight of numbers have borne him to the floor just inside 
the door). 

pappy. (who has remained detached) Kape him down till 
he’s cooled off. (Scornfully) Yerra, Yank, you’re a great 
fool. Is it payin’ attention at all you are to the like of that 
skinny sow widout one drop of rale blood in her? 

YANK. (frenziedly, from the bottom of the heap) She 
done me doit! She done me doit, didn’t she? Ill git square 
wit her! Ill get her some way! Git offen me, youse guys! 
Lemme up! I'll show her who’s a ape! 

(Curtain) 


SCENE FIVE 


Three weeks later. A corner of Fifth Avenue in the Fifties 
on a fine Sunday morning. A general atmosphere of clean, 
well-tidied, wide street; a flood of mellow, tempered sunshine; 
gentle, genteel breezes. In the rear, the show windows of 
two shops, a jewelry establishment on the corner, a furrier’s 
next toit. Here the adornments of extreme wealth are tantaliz- 
ingly displayed. The jeweler’s window is gaudy with glittering 
diamonds, emeralds, rubies, pearls, etc., fashioned in ornate 
tiaras, crowns, necklaces, collars, etc. From each piece hangs 
an enormous tag from which a dollar sign and numerals in 
intermittent electric lights wink out the incredible prices. The 
same in the furrier’s. Rich furs of all varieties hang there 
bathed in a downpour of artificial light. The general effect 
is of a background of magnificence cheapened and made grotesque 
by commercialism, a background in tawdry disharmony with the 
clear light and sunshine on the street itself. 

Up the side street yaNK and LONG come swaggering. LONG 
is dressed in shore clothes, wears a black Windsor tie, cloth 
cap. YANK is in his dirty dungarees. A fireman’s cap with 
black peak is cocked defiantly on the side of his head. He 
has not shaved for days and around his fierce, resentful eyes— 
as around those of Lona to a lesser degree—the black smudge 
of coal dust still sticks like make-up. They hesitate and stand 
together at the corner, swaggering, looking about them with a 


forced, defiant contempt. 
141 
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Lona. (indicating it all with an oratorical gesture) Well, 
’ere we are. Fif’ Avenoo. This ’ere’s their bleedin’ private 
lane, as yer might say. (Bitterly) We're trespassers ‘ere. 
Proletarians keep orf the grass! 

yank. (dully) I don’t see no grass, yuh boob. (Staring 
at the sidewalk) Clean, ain’t it? Yuh could eat a fried egg 
offen it. The white wings got some job sweepin’ dis up. (Look- 
ing up and down the avenue—surlily) Where’s all de white- 
collar stiffs yuh said was here—and de skoits—her kind? 

tong. In church, blarst ’em! Arskin’ Jesus to give ‘em 
more money. 

yank. Choich, huh? I useter go to choich onct—sure— 
when I was a kid. Me old man and woman, dey made me. 
Dey never went demselves, dough. Always got too big a head 
on Sunday mornin’, dat was dem. (With a grin) Dey was 
scrappers for fair, bot’ of dem. On Satiday nights when dey 
bot’ got a skinful dey could put up a bout oughter been staged 
at de Garden. When dey got trough dere wasn’t a chair or 
table wit a leg under it. Or else dey bot’ jumped on me for 
somep’n. Dat was where I loined to take punishment. (With a 
grin and a swagger) I’m a chip offen de old block, get me? 

Lona. Did yer old man follow the sea? 

yank. Naw. Worked along shore. I runned away when 
me. old lady croaked wit de tremens. I helped at truckin’ and 
in de market. Den I shipped in de stokehole. Sure. Dat 
belongs. De rest was nothin’. (Looking around him) I ain’t 
never seen dis before. De Brooklyn waterfront, dat was where 
I was dragged up. (Taking a deep breath) Dis ain’t so bad 
at dat, huh? 
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Lone. Not bad? Well, we pays for it wiv our bloody sweat, 
if yer wants to know! ‘ 

YANK. (with sudden angry disgust) Aw, hell! I don’t see 
no one, see—like her. All dis gives me a pain. It don’t belong. 
Say, ain’t dere a back room around dis dump? Let’s go shoot 
a ball. All dis is too clean and quiet and dolled-up, get me! 
It gives me a pain. 

tone. Wait and yer’ll bloody well see—— 

yank. I don’t wait for no one. I keep on de move. Say, 
what yuh drag me up here for, anyway? Tryin’ to kid me, 
yuh simp, yuh? 

tone. Yer wants to get back at ’er, don’t yer? That’s what 
yer been sayin’ every bloomin’ hour since she hinsulted yer. 

YANK. (vehemently) Sure ting I do! Didn’t I try to get 
even wit her in Southampton? Didn’t I sneak on de dock and 
wait for her by de gangplank? I was goin’ to spit in her pale 
mug, see! Sure, right in her pop-eyes! Dat woulda made me 
even, see? But no chanct. Dere was a whole army of plain- 
clothes bulls around. Dey spotted me and gimme de bum’s 
rush. I never seen her. But I’ll git square wit her yet, you 
watch! (Furiously) De lousy tart! She tinks she kin get 
away wit moider—but not wit me! I'll fix her! I'll tink of a 
way! 

Lona. (as disgusted as he dares to be) Ain’t that why I 
brought yer up ’ere—to show yer? Yer been lookin’ at this 
’ere ’ole affair wrong. Yer been actin’ an’ talkin’-’s if it was 
all a bleedin’ personal matter between yer and that bloody 
cow. I wants to convince yer she was on’y a representative 
of ’er clarss. I wants to awaken yer bloody clarss conscious- 


ness. Then yer'll see it’s ’er clarss yer’ve got to fight, not ’er 
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alone. There’s a ’ole mob of ’em like ’er, Gawd blind ’em! 

YANK. (spitting on his hands—belligerently) De more de 
merrier when I gits started. Bring on de gang! 

Lona. Yer’ll see ’em in arf a mo’, when that church lets 
out. (He turns and sees the window display in the two stores 
for the first time) Blimey! Look at that, will yer? (They 
both walk back and stand looking in the jeweler’s. tone flies 
into a fury) Just look at this ’ere bloomin’ mess! Just look 
at it! Look at the bleedin’ prices on ’em—more’n our ’ole 
bloody stokehole makes in ten voyages sweatin’ in ell! And 
they—’er and ’er bloody clarss—buys ’em for toys to dangle 
on ’em! One of these ere would buy scoff for a starvin’ family 
for a year! 

YANK. Aw, cut de sob stuff! TT’ hell wit de starvin’ family! 
Yuh’ll be passin’ de hat to me next. (With naive admiration) 
Say, dem tings is pretty, huh? Bet yuh dey’d hock for a piece 
of change aw right. (Then turning away, bored) But, aw 
hell, what good are dey? Let her have ’em. Dey don’t belong 
no more’n she does. (With a gesture of sweeping the jewelers 
into oblivion.) All dat don’t count, get me? 

Lona. (who has moved to the furrier’s—indignantly) And 
I s’pose this ’ere don’t count neither—skins of poor, ’armless 
animals slaughtered so as ’er and ’ers can keep their bleedin’ 
noses warm! 

YANK. (who has been staring at something inside—with queer 
excitement) Take a slant at dat! Give it de once-over! 
Monkey fur—two t’ousand bucks! (Bewilderedly) Is dat 
straight goods—monkey fur? What de hell ? 

Lona. (bitterly) It’s straight enuf. (With grim humor) 
They wouldn’t bloody well pay that for a ’airy ape’s skin— 
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no, nor for the ’ole livin’ ape with all ’is ’ead, and body, and 
soul thrown in! 

YANK. (clenching his fists, his face growing pale with rage 
as if the skin in the window were a personal insult) Trowin’ 
it up in my face! Christ! Ill fix her! 

Lona. (excitedly) Church is out. "Ere they come, the 
bleedin’ swine. (After a glance at vanx’s lowering face— 
uneasily) Easy goes, Comrade. Keep yer bloomin’ temper. 
Remember force defeats itself. It ain’t our weapon. We must 
impress our demands through peaceful means—the votes of the 
on-marching proletarians of the bloody world! 

YANK. (with abysmal contempt) Votes, hell! Votes is a 
joke, see. Votes for women! Let dem do it! 

Lona. (still more uneasily) Calm, now. Treat ’em wiv the 
proper contempt. Observe the bleedin’ parasites but ’old yer 
’orses. 

YANK. (angrily) Git away from me! Yubh’re yellow, dat’s 
what. Force, dat’s me! De punch, dat’s me every time, see! 
(The crowd from church enter from the right, sauntering slowly 
and affectedly, their heads held stiffly up, looking neither to 
right nor left, talking in toneless, simpering voices. The women 
are rouged, calcimined, dyed, overdressed to the nth degree. 
The men are in Prince Alberts, high hats, spats, canes, etc. A 
procession of gaudy marionettes, yet with something of the 
relentless horror of Frankensteins in their detached, mechanical 
unawareness). 

voices. Dear Doctor Caiaphas! He is so sincere! 

What was the sermon? I dozed off. 
About the radicals, my dear—and the false doctrines 


that are being preached. 
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We must organize a hundred per cent American 
bazaar. 

And let everyone contribute one one-hundredth per 
cent of their income tax. 

What an original idea! 

We can devote the proceeds to rehabilitating the 
veil of the temple. 

But that has been done so many times. 

yank. (glaring from one to the other of them—with an 
insulting snort of scorn) Huh! Huh! (Without seeming to see 
him, they make wide detours to avoid the spot where he stands 
in the middle of the sidewalk). 

tone. (frightenedly) Keep yer bloomin’ mouth shut, I tells 
yer. 

YANK. (viciously) G’wan! Tell it to Sweeney! (He swag- 
gers away and deliberately lurches into a top-hatted gentleman, 
then glares at him pugnaciously) Say, who d’yuh tink yuh’re 
bumpin’? Tink yuh own de oith? 

GENTLEMAN. (coldly and affectedly) I beg your pardon. 
(He has not looked at yank and passes on without a glance, 
leaving him bewildered). 

LONG. (rushing up and grabbing yanx’s arm) ’Ere! Come 
away! This wasn’t what I meant. Yer’ll ’ave the bloody cop- 
pers down on us. 

YANK. (savagely—giving him a push that sends him sprawl- 
ing) G’wan! 

Lona. (picks himself up—hysterically) Il pop orf then. 
This ain’t what I meant. And whatever ’appens, yer can’t blame 
me. (He slinks off left). 

yank. T” hell wit youse! (He approaches a lady—with a 
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vicious grin and a smirking wink) Hello, Kiddo. How’s every 
little ting? Got anyting on for tonight? I know an old boiler 
down to de docks we kin crawl into. (The lady stalks by with- 
out a look, without a change of pace. yvAaNnK turns to others— 
insultingly) Holy smokes, what a mug! Go hide yuhself be- 
fore de horses shy at yuh. Gee, pipe’ de heine on dat one! 
Say, youse, yuh look like de stoin of a ferryboat. Paint and 
powder! All dolled up to kill! Yuh look like stiffs laid out 
for de boneyard! Aw, g’wan, de lot of youse! Yuh give me 
de eye-ache. Yuh don’t belong, get me! Look at me, why don’t 
youse dare? I belong, dat’s me! (Pointing to a skyscraper 
across the street which is in process of construction—with bra- 
vado) See dat building goin’ up dere? See de steel work? 
Steel, dat’s me! Youse guys live on it and tink yuh’re somep’n. 
But I’m in it, see! I’m de hoistin’ engine dat makes it go up! 
I’m it—de inside and bottom of it! Sure! I’m steel and steam 
and smoke and de rest of it! It moves—speed—twenty-five 
stories up—and me at de top and bottom—movin’! Youse simps 
don’t move. Yuh’re on’y dolls I winds up to see ’m spin. 
Yuh’re de garbage, get me—de leavins—de ashes we dump 
over de side! Now, what ’a’ yuh gotta say? (But as they seem 
neither to see nor hear him, he flies into a fury) Bums! Pigs! 
Tarts! Bitches! (He turns in a rage on the men, bumping 
viciously into them but not jarring them the least bit. Rather 
it is he who recoils after each collision. He keeps growling) 
Git off de oith! G’wan, yuh bum! Look where yuh’re goin’, 
can’t yuh? Git outa here! Fight, why don’t yuh? Put up 
yer mits! Don’t be a dog! Fight or I'll knock yuh dead! 
(But, without seeming to see him, they all answer with mechan- 


ical affected politeness): I beg your pardon. (Then at a cry 
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from one of the women, they all scurry to the furrier’s window). 

THE WOMAN. (ecstatically, with a gasp of delight) Monkey 
fur! (The whole crowd of men and women chorus after her in 
the same tone of affected delight) Monkey fur! 

YANK. (with a jerk of his head back on his shoulders, as if 
he had received a punch full in the face—raging) I see yuh, 
all in white! I see yuh, yuh white-faced tart, yuh! Hairy 
ape, huh? T’ll hairy ape yuh! (He bends down and grips at 
the street curbing as if to pluck it out and hurl it. Foiled in 
this, snarling with passion, he leaps to the lamp-post on the 
corner and tries to pull it up for a.club. Just at that moment a 
bus is heard rumbling up. A fat, high-hatted, spatted gentleman 
runs out from the side street. He calls out plaintively): Bus! 
Bus! Stop there! (and runs full tilt into the bending, straining 
YANK, who is bowled off his balance). 

YANK. (seeing a fight—with a roar of joy as he springs to 
his feet) At last! Bus, huh? I'll bust yuh! (He lets drive 
a terrific swing, his fist landing full on the fat gentleman’s face. 
But the gentleman stands unmoved as if nothing had happened). 

GENTLEMAN. I beg your pardon. (Then irritably) You 
have made me lose my bus. (He claps his hands and begins 
to scream): Officer! Officer! (Many police whistles shrill out 
on the instant and a whole platoon of policemen rush in on 
yank from all sides. He tries to fight but is clubbed to the 
pavement and fallen upon. The crowd at the window have not 
moved or noticed this disturbance. The clanging gong of the 
patrol wagon approaches with a clamoring din). 


(Curtain) 


‘SCENE SIX 


Night of the followmg day. A row of cells in the prison 
on Blackwells Island. The cells extend back diagonally from 
right front to left rear. They do not stop, but disappear in 
the dark background as if they ran on, numberless, into in- 
finity. One electric bulb from the low ceiling of the narrow 
corridor sheds its light through the heavy steel bars of the cell 
at the extreme front and reveals part of the interior. YANK can 
be seen within, crouched on the edge of his cot in the attitude 
of Rodin’s “The Thinker.” His face is spotted with black and 
blue bruises. A blood-stained bandage is wrapped around his 
head. 


yank. (suddenly starting as if awakening from a dream, 
reaches out and shakes the bars—aloud to himself, wonderingly) 
Steel. Dis is de Zoo, huh? (A burst of hard, barking laughter 
comes from the unseen occupants of the cells, runs back down 
the tier, and abruptly ceases). 
voices. (mockingly) The Zoo? That’s a new name for this 
coop—a damn good name! 
Steel, eh? You said a mouthful. This is the old 
iron house. 
Who is that boob talkin’? 
He’s the bloke they brung in out of his head. The 


bulls had beat him up fierce. 
149 
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yank. (dully) I musta been dreamin’. I tought I was in 
a cage at de Zoo—but de apes don’t talk, do dey? 

VOICES. (with mocking laughter) You're in a cage aw right. 

A coop! 

A pen! 

A sty! 

A kennel! (Hard laughter—a pause). 

Say, guy! Who are you? No, never mind lying. 
What are you? 

Yes, tell us your sad story. What’s your game? 

What did they jug yuh for? 

yank. (dully) I was a fireman—stokin’ on de liners. 
(Then with sudden rage, rattling his cell bars) I’m a hairy 
ape, get me? And I'll bust youse all in de jaw if yuh don’t 
lay off kiddin’ me. 

voices. Huh! You're a hard boiled duck, ain’t you! 

When you spit, it bounces! (Laughter). 
Aw, can it. He’s a regular guy. Ain’t you? 
What did he say he was—a ape? 

YANK. (defiantly) Sure ting! Ain’t dat what youse all are 
—apes? (A silence. Then a furious rattling of bars from 
down the corridor). 

A voice. (thick with rage) Il show yuh who’s a ape, yuh 
bum! 

voices. Ssshh! Nix! 

Can de noise! 
Piano! 
You'll have the guard down on us! 

YANK. (scornfully) De guard? Yuh mean de keeper, don’t 
yuh? (Angry exclamations from all the cells). 
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voicr. (placatingly) Aw, don’t pay no attention to him. 
He’s off his nut from the beatin’-up he got. Say, you guy! 
We’re waitin’ to hear what they landed you for—or ain’t yuh 
tellin’? 

yank. Sure, I'll tell youse. Sure! Why de hell not? On’y 
—youse won't get me. Nobody gets me but me, see? I started 
to tell de Judge and all he says was: “Toity days to tink it 
over.” Tink it over! Christ, dat’s all I been doin’ for weeks! 
(After a pause) I was tryin’ to git even wit someone, see?— 
someone dat done me doit. 

voices. (cynically) De old stuff, I bet. Your goil, huh? 

Give yuh the double-cross, huh? 
That’s them every time! 
Did yuh beat up de odder guy? 

YANK. (disgustedly) Aw, yuh’re all wrong! Sure dere was 
a skoit in it—but not what youse mean, not dat old tripe. Dis 
was a new kind of skoit. She was dolled up all in white— 
in de stokehole. I tought she was a ghost. Sure. (A pause). 

voices. (whispering) Gee, he’s still nutty. 

Let him rave. It’s fun listenin’. 

YANK. (unheeding—groping in his thoughts) Her hands— 
dey was skinny and white like dey wasn’t real but painted on 
somep’n. Dere was a million miles from me to her—twenty-five 
knots a hour. She was like some dead ting de cat brung in. 
Sure, dat’s what. She didn’t belong. She belonged in de win- 
dow of a toy store, or on de top of a garbage can, see! Sure! 
(He breaks out angrily) But would yuh believe it, she had de 
noive to do me doit. She lamped me like she was seein’ somep’n 
broke loose from de menagerie. Christ, yuh’d oughter seen her 
eyes! (He rattles the bars of his cell furiously) But Vl get 
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back at her yet, you watch! And if I can’t find her I’ll take 
it out on de gang she runs wit. I’m wise to where dey hangs 
out now. I’ll show her who belongs! I'll show her who’s 
in de move and who ain’t. You watch my smoke! 
voices. (serious and joking) Dat’s de talkin’! 
Take her for all she’s got! 
What was this dame, anyway? Who was she, eh? 
yank. I dunno. First cabin stiff. Her old man’s a million- 
aire, dey says—name of Douglas. 
voices. Douglas? -That’s the president of the Steel Trust, 
I bet. 
Sure. I seen his mug in de papers. 
He’s filthy with dough. 
voice. Hey, feller, take a tip from me. If you want to get 
back at that dame, you better join the Wobblies. You'll get 
some action then. 
yank. Wobblies? What de hell’s dat? 
voice. Ain’t you ever heard of the I. W. W.? 
YANK. Naw. What is it? 
voice. A gang of blokes—a tough gang. I been readin’ 
about ’em today in the paper. The guard give me the Sunday 
Times. There’s a long spiel about ’em. It’s from a speech 
made in the Senate by a guy named Senator Queen. (He is 
in the cell next to vanx’s. There is a rustling of paper) Wait’ll 
I see if I got light enough and I’ll read you. Listen. (He 
reads): “There is a menace existing in this country today 
which threatens the vitals of our fair Republic—as foul a 
menace against the very life-blood of the American Eagle as 
was the foul conspiracy of Cataline against the eagles of ancient 


7? 


Rome 
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voice. (disgustedly) Aw, hell! Tel! him to salt de tail of 
dat eagle! 

voice. (reading): “I refer to that devil’s brew of rascals, 
jailbirds, murderers and cutthroats who libel all honest working 
men by calling themselves the Industrial Workers of the World; 
but in the light of their nefarious plots, I call them the In- 
dustrious Wreckers of the World!” 

YANK. (with vengeful satisfaction) Wreckers, dat’s de right 
dope! Dat belongs! Me for dem! 

voicr. Ssshh! (reading): “This fiendish organization is a 


foul ulcer on the fair body of our Democracy 
voice. Democracy, hell! Give him the boid, fellers—the 
raspberry! (They do). 
voice. Ssshh! (reading): “Like Cato I say to this Senate, 
the I. W. W. must be destroyed! For they represent an ever- 
present dagger pointed at the heart of the greatest nation the 
world has ever known, where all men are born free and equal, 
with equal opportunities to all, where the Founding Fathers 
have guaranteed to each one happiness, where Truth, Honor, 
Liberty, Justice, and the Brotherhood of Man are a religion 
absorbed with one’s mother milk, taught at our father’s knee, 
sealed, signed, and stamped upon in the glorious Constitution 
of these United States!’ (A perfect storm of hisses, catcalls, 
boos, and hard laughter). 
voices. (scornfully) Hurrah for de Fort’ of July! 
Pass de hat! 
Liberty ! 
Justice! 


Honor! 
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Opportunity ! 
Brotherhood ! 

ALL. (with abysmal scorn) Aw, hell! 

voicr. Give that Queen Senator guy the bark! All togedder 
now—one—two—tree—— (A terrific chorus of barking and 
yapping). . 

ceuarD. (from a distance) Quiet there, youse—or I'll git 
the hose. (The noise subsides). 

YANK. (with growling rage) Id like to catch dat senator 
guy alone for a second. .I’d loin him some trute! 

voice. Ssshh! MHere’s where he gits down to cases on the 
Wobblies. (Reads): “They plot with fire in one hand and 
dynamite in the other. They stop not before murder to gain 
their ends, nor at the outraging of defenseless womanhood. 
They would tear down society, put the lowest scum in the seats 
of the mighty, turn Almighty God’s revealed plan for the world 
topsy-turvy, and make of our sweet and lovely civilization a 
shambles, a desolation where man, God’s masterpiece, would 
soon degenerate back to the ape!” 

voice. (to yank) Hey, you guy. There’s your ape stuff 
again. 

YANK. (with a growl of fury) I got him. So dey blow 
up tings, do dey? Dey turn tings round, do dey? Hey, lend 
me dat paper, will yuh? 

vorcr. Sure. Give it to him. On’y keep it to yourself, see. 
We don’t wanter listen to no more of that slop. 

voice. Here you are. Hide it under your mattress. 

YANK. (reaching out) Tanks. I can’t read much but I kin 


manage. (He sits, the paper in the hand at his side, in the 
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attitude of Rodin’s “The Thinker.” A pause. Several snores 
from down the corridor. Suddenly vanx jumps to his feet with 
a furious groan as if some appalling thought had crashed on 
him—bewilderedly) Sure—her old man—president of de Steel 
Trust—makes half de steel in de world—steel—where I tought 
I belonged—drivin’ trou—movin’—in dat—to make her—and 
cage me in for her to spit on! Christ (He shakes the bars 
of his cell door till the whole tier trembles. Irritated, protesting 
eaclamations from those awakened or trying to get to sleep) 
He made dis—dis cage! Steel! Jt don’t belong, dat’s what! 
Cages, cells, locks, bolts, bars—dat’s what it means!—holdin’ 
me down wit him at de top! But I'll drive trou! Fire, dat 
melts it! I'll be fire—under de heap—fire dat never goes out— 
hot as hell—breakin’ out in de night—(While he has been saying 
this last he has shaken his cell door to a clanging accompani- 
ment. As he comes to the “breakin’ out” he seizes one bar with 
both hands and, putting his two feet up against the others so 
that his position is parallel to the floor like a monkey’s, he gives 
a great wrench backwards. The bar bends like a licorice stick 
under his tremendous strength. Just at this moment the PRIsoN 
GuarD rushes in, dragging a hose behind him). 

cuarD. (angrily) Ill loin youse bums to wake me up! 
(Sees yank) Hello, it’s you, huh? Got the D. Ts., hey? 
Well, I'll cure ’em. I'll drown your snakes for yuh! (Noticing 
the bar) Hell, look at dat bar bended! On’y a bug is strong 
enough for dat! 

yank. (glaring at him) Or a hairy ape, yuh big yellow 
bum! Look out! Here I come! (He grabs another bar). 


GuARD. (scared now—yelling off left) Toin de hose on, 
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Ben!—full pressure! And call de others—and a straitjacket! 
(The curtain is falling. As it hides yanx from view, there is a 
splattering smash as the stream of water hits the steel of yanx’s 


cell), 


(Curtain) 


SCENE SEVEN 


Nearly a month later. An I. W. W. local near the water- 
front, showing the interior of a front room on the ground 
floor, and the street outside. Moonlight on the narrow street, 
buildings massed in black shadow. The interior of the room, 
which is general assembly room, office, and reading room, re- 
sembles some dingy settlement boys’ club. A desk and high 
stool are in one corner. A table with papers, stacks of pam- 
phlets, chairs about it, is at center. The whole is decidedly 
cheap, banal, commonplace and unmysterious as a room could 
well be. The secretary is perched on the stool making entries 
in a large ledger. An eye shade casts his face into shadows. 
Eight or ten men, longshoremen, iron workers, and the like, are 
grouped about the table. Two are playing checkers. One is 
writing a letter. Most of them are smoking pipes. A big sign- 
board is on the wall at the rear, “Industrial Workers of the 


World—Local No. 57.” 


YANK. (comes down the street outside. He is dressed as in 
Scene Five. He moves cautiously, mysteriously. He comes to 
a point opposite the door; tiptoes softly up to it, listens, is im- 
pressed by the silence within, knocks carefully, as if he were 
guessing at the password to some secret rite. Listens. No 
answer. Knocks again a bit louder. No answer. Knocks im- 
patiently, much louder). 


SECRETARY. (turning around on his stool) What the hell 
157 
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is that—someone knocking? (Shouts): Come in, why don’t 
you? (All the men in the room look up. YANK opens the door 
slowly, gingerly, as if afraid of an ambush. He looks around 
for secret doors, mystery, is taken aback by the commonplace- 
ness of the room and the men in it, thinks he may have gotten 
in the wrong place, then sees the signboard on the wall and is 
reassured). | 

yank. (blurts out) Hello. 

MEN. (reservedly) Hello. 

YANK. (more easily) I tought I’d bumped into de wrong 
dump. 

SECRETARY. (scrutinizing him carefully) Maybe you have. 
Are you a member? 

yank. Naw, not yet. Dat’s what I come for—to join. 

SECRETARY. That’s easy. What’s your job—longshore? 

yank. .Naw. Fireman—stoker on de liners. 

SECRETARY. (with satisfaction) Welcome to our city. Glad 
to know you people are waking up at last. We haven’t got 
many members in your line. 

yank. Naw. Dey’re all dead to de woild. 

secRETARY. Well, you can help to wake ’em. What’s your 
name? Ill make out your card. 

YANK. (confused) Name? Lemme tink. 

SECRETARY. (sharply) Don’t you know your own name? 

YANK. Sure; but I been just Yank for so long—Bob, dat’s 
it—Bob Smith. 

SECRETARY. (writing) Robert Smith. (Fills out the rest 
of card) Were you are. Cost you half a dollar. 

yank. Is dat all—four bits? Dat’s easy. (Gives the Sec- 


retary the money). 
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SERETARY. (throwing it in drawer) Thanks. Well, make 
yourself at home. No introductions needed. There’s literature 
on the table. Take some of those pamphlets with you to dis- 
tribute aboard ship. They may bring results. Sow the seed, 
only go about it right. Don’t get caught and fired. We got 
plenty out of work. What we need is men whe can hold their 
jobs—and work for us at the same time. 

yank. Sure. (But he still stands, embarrassed and uneasy). 

SECRETARY. (looking at him—curiously) What did you knock 
for? Think we had a coon in uniform to open doors? 

yank. Naw. I tought it was locked—and dat yuh’d wanter 
give me the once-over trou a peep-hole or somep’n to see if I 
was right. 

SECRETARY. (alert and suspicious but with an easy laugh) 
Think we were running a crap game? That door is never 
locked. What put that in your nut? 

YANK. (with a knowing grin, convinced that this is all 
camouflage, a part of the secrecy) Dis burg is full of bulls, 
ain’t it? 

SECRETARY. (sharply) What have the cops got to do with 
us? We're breaking no laws. 

YANK. (with a knowing wink) Sure. Youse wouldn’t for 
woilds. Sure. I’m wise to dat. 

SECRETARY. You seem to be wise to a lot of stuff none of us 
knows about. 

YANK. (with another wink) Aw, dat’s aw right, see. (Then 
made a bit resentful by the suspicious glances from all sides) 
Aw, can it! Youse needn’t put me trou de toid degree. Can't 
youse sec I belong? Sure! I’m reg’lar. I'll stick, get me? 
T’ll shoot de woiks for youse. Dat’s why I wanted to join in. 
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sEcRETARY. (breezily, feeling him out) That’s the right 
spirit. Only are you sure you understand what you've joined? 
It’s all plain and above board; still, some guys get a wrong 
slant on us. (Sharply) What’s your notion of the purpose 
of the I. W. W.? 

yank. Aw, I know all about it. 

SECRETARY. (sarcastically) Well, give us some of your val- 
uable information. 

YANK. (cunningly) I know enough not to speak outa my 
toin. (Then resentfully again) Aw, say! I’m reg’lar. I’m 
wise to de game. I know yuh got to watch your step wit a 
stranger. For all youse know, I might be a plain-clothes dick, 
or somep’n, dat’s what yuh’re tinkin’, huh? Aw, forget it! I 
belong, see? Ask any guy down to de docks if I don’t. 

secRETARY. Who said you didn’t? 

yank. After I’m ’nitiated, I’ll show yuh. 

SECRETARY. (astounded) Initiated? There’s no initiation. 

YANK. (disappointed) Ain’t there no password—no grip nor 
nothin’? 

SECRETARY. What'd you think this is—the Elks—or the Black 
Hand? 

yank. De Elks, hell! De Black Hand, dey’re a lot of yel- 
low backstickin’ Ginees. Naw. Dis is a man’s gang, ain’t it? 

SECRETARY. You said it! That’s why we stand on our two 
feet in the open. We got no secrets. 

YANK. (surprised but admiringly) Yuh mean to say yuh 
always run wide open—like dis? 

SECRETARY. Exactly. 


yang. Den yuh sure got your noive wit youse! 
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SECRETARY. (sharply) Just what was it made you want to 
join us? Come out with that straight. 

yank. Yuh call me? Well, I got noive, too! Here’s my 
hand. Yuh wanter blow tings up, don’t yuh? Well, dat’s me! 
I belong! 

SECRETARY. (with pretended carelessness) You mean change 
the unequal conditions of society by legitimate direct action— 
or with dynamite? 

YANK. Dynamite! Blow it offen de oith—steel—all de 
cages—all de factories, steamers, buildings, jails—de Steel Trust 
and all dat makes it go. 

SECRETARY. So—that’s your idea,eh? And did you have any 
special job in that line you wanted to propose to us? (He 
makes a sign to the men, who get up cautiously one by one and 
group behind yank). 

YANK. (boldly) Sure, I’ll come out wit it. Ill show youse 


I’m one of de gang. Dere’s dat millionaire guy, Douglas 

SECRETARY. President of the Steel Trust, you mean? Do you 
want to assassinate him? 

yank. Naw, dat don’t get yuh nothin’. I mean blow up 
de factory, de woiks, where he makes de steel. Dat’s what I’m 
after—to blow up de steel, knock all de steel in de woild up 
to de moon. Dat’ll fix tings! (Kagerly, with a touch of bra- 
vado) I’ll do it by me lonesome! I'll show yuh! Tell me 
where his woiks is, how to git there, all de dope. Gimme de 
stuff, de old butter—and watch me do de rest! Watch de 
smoke and see it move! I don’t give a damn if dey nab me— 
long as it’s done! I'll soive life for it—and give ’em de laugh! 
(Half to himself) And I'll write her a letter and tell her de 
hairy ape done it. Dat’ll square tings. 
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SECRETARY. (stepping away from vANK) Very interesting. 
(He gives a signal. The men, huskies all, throw themselves 
on yank and before he knows it they have his legs and arms 
pinioned. But he is too flabbergasted to make a struggle, any- 
way. They feel him over for weapons). 

man. No gat, no knife. Shall we give him what’s what and 
put the boots to him? 

secrEeTARY. No. He isn’t worth the trouble we’d get into. 
He’s too stupid. (He comes closer and laughs mockingly in 
vanx’s face) Ho-ho!, By God, this is the biggest joke they’ve 
put up on us yet. Hey, you Joke! Who sent you—Burns or 
Pinkerton? No, by God, you’re such a bonehead I’ll bet you’re 
in the Secret Service! Well, you dirty spy, you rotten agent 
provocator, you can go back and tell whatever skunk is paying 
you blood-money for betraying your brothers that he’s wasting 
his coin. You couldn’t catch a cold. And tell him that all 
he'll ever get on us, or ever has got, is just his own sneaking 
plots that he’s framed up to put us in jail. We are what our 
manifesto says we are, neither more nor less—and we'll give 
’ (He 
glares scornfully at yaNK, who is sunk in an oblivious stupor) 
Oh, hell, what’s the use of talking? You're a brainless ape. 

YANK. (aroused by the word to fierce but futile struggles) 
What’s dat, yuh Sheeny bum, yuh! 


SECRETARY. Throw him out, boys. (In spite of his struggles, 


him a copy of that any time he calls. And as for you 


this is done with gusto and éclat. Propelled by several parting 
kicks, yank lands sprawling in the middle of the narrow cobbled 
street. With a growl he starts to get up and storm the closed 


door, but stops bewildered by the confusion in his brain, pathet- 
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ically impotent. He sits there, brooding, in as near to the 
attitude of Rodin’s “Thinker” as he can get in his position). 
YANK. (bitterly) So dem boids don’t tink I belong, neider. 
Aw, to hell wit ’em! Dey’re in de wrong pew—de same old 
bull—soapboxes and Salvation Army—no guts! Cut out an 
hour offen de job a day and make me happy! Gimme a dollar 
more a day and make me happy! Tree square a day, and 
cauliflowers in de front yard—ekal rights—a woman and kids— 
a lousy vote—and I’m all fixed for Jesus, huh? Aw, hell! 
What does dat get yuh? Dis ting’s in your inside, but it ain’t 
your belly. Feedin’ your face—sinkers and coffee—dat don’t 
touch it. It’s way down—at de bottom. Yuh can’t grab it, 
and yuh can’t stop it. It moves, and everything moves. It 


stops and de whole woild stops. Dat’s me now—I don’t tick, 
see?—I’m a busted Ingersoll, dat’s what. Steel was me, and 
I owned de woild. Now I ain’t steel, and de woild owns me. 
Aw, hell! I can’t see—it’s all dark, get me? It’s all wrong! 
(He turns a bitter mocking face up like an ape gibbering at 
the moon) Say, youse up dere, Man in de Moon, yuh look so 
wise, gimme de answer, huh? Slip me de inside dope, de 
information right from de stable—where do I get off at, 
huh? 

A POLICEMAN. (who has come up the street in time to hear 
this last—with grim humor). You'll get off at the station, you 
boob, if you don’t get up out of that and keep movin’. 

vank. (looking up at him—with a hard, bitter laugh) Sure! 
Lock me up! Put me in a cage! Dat’s de on’y answer yuh 
know. G’wan, lock me up! 

POLICEMAN. What you been doin’? 

yank. Enuf to gimme life for! I was born, see? Sure, 
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dat’s de charge. Write it in de blotter. I was born, get 
me! 

POLICEMAN. (jocosely) God pity your old woman! (Then 
matter-of-fact) But I’ve no time for kidding. You’re soused. 
I’d run you in but it’s too long a walk to the station. Come 
on now, get up, or I’ll fan your ears with this club. Beat 
it now! (He hauls vanx to his feet). 

YANK. (in a vague mocking tone) Say, where do I go from 
here? 

POLICEMAN. (giving him a push—with a grin, indifferently) 


Go to hell. 
(Curtain) 


SCENE EIGHT 


Twilight of the next day. The monkey house at the Zoo. 
One spot of clear gray light falls on the front of one cage 
so that the interior can be seen. The other cages are vague, 
shrouded in shadow from which chatterings pitched in a con- 
versational tone can be heard. On the one cage a sign from 
which the word “gorilla” stands out. The gigantic animal 
himself is seen squatting on his haunches on a bench in much 
the same attitude as Rodin’s “Thinker.” vanx enters from the 
left. Immediately a chorus of angry chattering and screeching 
breaks out. The gorilla turns his eyes but makes no sound or 


move. 


YANK. (with a hard, bitter laugh) Welcome to your city, 
huh? Hail, hail, de gang’s all here! (At the sound of his 
voice the chattering dies away into an attentive silence. YANK 
walks up to the gorilla’s cage and, leaning over the railing, stares 
in at its occupant, who stares back at him, silent and motionless. 


There is a pause of dead stillness. Then yank begins to talk 


in a friendly confidential tone, half-mockingly, but with a deep 


undercurrent of sympathy) Say, yuh’re some hard-lookin’ guy, 
ain’t yuh? I seen lots of tough nuts dat de gang called gorillas, 
but yuh’re de foist real one I ever seen. Some chest yuh got, 
and shoulders, and dem arms and mits! I bet yuh got a 
punch in eider fist dat’d knock ’em all silly! (This with genuine 


admiration. The gorilla, as if he understood, stands upright, 
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swelling out his chest and pounding on it with his fist. YANK 
grins sympathetically) Sure, I get yuh. Yuh challenge de 
whole woild, huh? Yuh got what I was sayin’ even if yuh 
muffed de woids. (Then bitterness creeping in) And why 
wouldn’t yuh get me? Ain’t we both members of de same club— 
de Hairy Apes? (They stare at each other—a pause—then 
YANK goes on slowly and bitterly) So yuh’re what she seen 
when she looked at me, de white-faced tart! I was you to her, 
get me? On’y outa de cage—broke out—free to moider her, see? 
Sure! Dat’s what she tought. She wasn’t wise dat I was in 


a cage, too—worser’n yours—sure—a damn sight—’cause you 


got some chanct to bust loose-—but me (He grows confused) 
Aw, hell! It’s all wrong, ain’t it? (A pause) I s’pose yuh 
wanter know what I’m doin’ here, huh? I been warmin’ a bench 
down to de Battery—ever since last night. Sure. I seen de 
sun come up. Dat was pretty, too—all red and pink and green. 
I was lookin’ at de skyscrapers—steel—and all de ships comin’ 
in, sailin’ out, all over de oith—and dey was steel, too. De 
sun was warm, dey wasn’t no clouds, and dere was a breeze 
blowin’. Sure, it was great stuff. I got it aw right—what 
Paddy said about dat bein’ de right dope—on’y I couldn’t get 
in it, see? I couldn’t belong in dat. It was over my head. 
And I kept tinkin’—and den I beat it up here to see what youse 
was like. And I waited till dey was all gone to git yuh alone. 
Say, how d’yuh feel sittin’ in dat pen all de time, havin’ to 
stand for ’em comin’ and starin’ at yuh—de white-faced, skinny 
tarts and de boobs what marry ’em—makin’ fun of yuh, laughin’ 
at yuh, gittin’ scared of yuh—damn ’em! (He pounds on the 
rail with his fist. The gorilla rattles the bars of his cage and 


snarls. All the other monkeys set up an angry chattering in the 
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darkness. YANK goes on excitedly) Sure! Dat’s de way it 
hits me, too. On’y yuh’re lucky, see? Yuh don’t belong wit 
em and yuh know it. But me, I belong wit ’*em—but I don’t, 
see? Dey don’t belong wit me, dat’s what. Get me? Tinkin’ 
is hard. 


ful gesture. The gorilla growls impatiently. yvanx goes on 


(He passes one hand across his forehead with a pain- 


gropingly) It’s dis way, what I’m drivin’ at. Youse can sit 
and dope dream in de past, green woods, de jungle and de rest 
of it. Den yuh belong and dey don’t. Den yuh kin laugh 
at ’em, see? Yuh’re de champ of de woild. But me—TI ain’t 
got no past to tink in, nor nothin’ dat’s comin’, on’y what’s 
now—and dat don’t belong. Sure, you’re de best off! Yuh 
can’t tink, can yuh? Yuh can’t talk neider. But I kin make 
a bluff at talkin’ and tinkin’—a’most git away wit it—a’most !— 
and dat’s where de joker comes in. (He laughs) I ain’t on 
oith and I ain’t in heaven, get me? I’m in de middle tryin’ to 
separate ’em, takin’ all de woist punches from bot’ of ’em. 
Maybe dat’s what dey call hell, huh? But you, yuh’re at de 
bottom. You belong! Sure! Yuh’re de on’y one in de woild 
dat does, yuh lucky stiff! (The gorilla growls proudly) And 
dat’s why dey gotter put yuh in a cage, see? (The gorilla roars 
angrily) Sure! Yuh get me. It beats it when you try to tink 
it or talk it—it’s way down—deep—behind—you ’n’ me we feel 
it. Sure! Bot’ members of dis club! (He laughs—then in a 
savage tone) What de hell! T” hell wit it! A little action, 
dat’s our meat! Dat belongs! Knock ’em down and keep 
bustin’ ’em till dey croaks yuh wit a gat—wit steel! Sure! Are 
yuh game? Dey’ve looked at youse, ain't dey—in a cage? 
Wanter git even? Wanter wind up like a sport ’stead of 
croakin’ slow in dere? (The gorilla roars an emphatic affirma~ 
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tive. YANK goes on with a sort of furious exaltation) Sure! 
Yuh’re reg’lar! Yuh’ll stick to de finish! Me ’n’ you, huh?— 
bot’? members of this club! We'll put up one last star bout 
dat’ll knock ’em offen deir seats! Dey’ll have to make de cages 
stronger after we’re trou! (The gorilla is straining at his bars, 
growling, hopping from one foot to the other. yanx takes a 
jimmy from under his coat and forces the lock on the cage door. 
He throws this open) Pardon from de governor! Step out 
and shake hands! I’ll take yuh for a walk down Fif’ Avenoo. 
We'll knock ’em offen de oith and croak wit de band playin’. 
Come on, Brother. (The gorilla scrambles gingerly out of his 
cage. Goes to yANK and stands looking at him. yanx keeps 
his mocking tone—holds out his hand) Shake—de secret grip 
of our order. (Something, the tone of mockery, perhaps, sud- 
denly enrages the animal. With a spring he wraps his huge 
arms around YANK in a murderous hug. There is a crackling 
snap of crushed ribs—a gasping cry, still mocking, from yaNnK). 
Hey, I didn’t say kiss me! (The gorilla lets the crushed body 
slip to the floor; stands over it uncertainly, considering; then 
picks it up, throws it in the cage, shuts the door, and shuffles 
off menacingly into the darkness at left. A great uproar of 
frightened chattering and whimpering comes from the other 
cages. Then YANK moves, groaning, opening his eyes, and there 
is silence. He mutters painfully) Say—dey oughter match 
him—wit Zybszko. He got me, aw right. I’mtrou. Even him 
didn’t tink I belonged. (Then, with sudden passionate despair). 
Christ, where do I get off at? Where do I fit in? (Checking 
himself as suddenly) Aw, what de hell! No squawkin’, see! 
No quittin’, get me! Croak wit your boots on! (He grabs hold 
of the bars of the cage and hauls himself painfully to his feet-— 
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looks around him bewilderedly—forces a mocking laugh) In de 
cage, huh? (In the strident tones of a circus barker) Ladies 
and gents, step forward and take a slant at de one and only— 
(His voice weakening)—one and original—Hairy Ape from de 
wilds of. 


monkeys set up a chattering, whimpering wail. And, perhaps, 


(He slips in a heap on the floor and dies. The 


the Hairy Ape at last belongs). 


(Curtain) 
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ACT ONE 


Scene. Studio apartment. In the rear, a balcony with a 
stairway at center leading down to the studio floor. 

The room is in darkness. Then a circle of light reveals 
ELEANOR lying back on a ‘chaise longue. She is a woman of 
thirty. Her figure is tall. Her face, with its high, prominent 
cheek-bones, lacks harmony. It is dominated by passionate, 
blue-gray eyes, restrained by a high forehead from which the 
mass of her dark brown hair is combed straight back. The first 
impression of her whole personality is one of charm, partly 
innate, partly imposed by years of self-discipline. 

She picks up a letter from the table, which she opens and 
reads, an expression of delight and love coming over her face. 
She kisses the letter impulsively—then gives a gay laugh at her- 
self. She lets the letter fall on her lap and stares straight be- 
fore her, lost in a sentimental reverie. 

A door underneath the balcony is noiselessly opened and 
MICHAEL comes in. (A circle of light appears with him, follows 
him into the room. These two circles of light, like auras of 
egoism, emphasize and intensify nLwANOR and micHaEL through- 
out the play. There is no other lighting. The two other people 
and the rooms are distinguishable only by the light of rLuaNor 


and MICHAEL.) 
177 
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MICHAEL is thirty-five, tall and dark. His unusual face is a 
harrowed battlefield of super-sensitiveness, the features at war 
with one another—the forehead of a thinker, the eyes of a 
dreamer, the nose and mouth of a sensualist. One feels a power- 
ful imagination tinged with somber sadness—a driving force 
which can be sympathetic and cruel at the same time. There is 
something tortured: about him—a passionate tension, a self- 
protecting, arrogant defiance of life and his own weakness, a deep 
need for love as a faith in which to relaz. 

He has a suitcase, hat, and overcoat which he sets inside on 
the floor, glancing toward xiEANor, trying not to make the 
slightest noise. But she suddenly becomes aware of some pres- 
ence in the room and turns boldly to face it. She gives an 
exclamation of delighted astonishment when she sees MICHAEL 
and jumps up to meet him as he strides toward her. 

ELEANOR. Michael! 

caPE. (with a boyish grin) You've spoiled it, Nelly; I 
wanted a kiss to announce me. (They are in each other’s arms. 
He kisses her tenderly). 

ELEANOR. (joyously) This is a surprise! 

CAPE. (straining her in his arms and kissing her passion- 
ately) Own little wife! 

ELEANOR. Dearest! (They look into each other’s eyes for a 
long moment). 

caPE. (tenderly) Happy? 

ELEANOR. Yes, yes! Why do you always ask? You know. 
(Suddenly pushing him at arms’ length—with a happy laugh) 
It’s positively immoral for an old married couple to act this 
way. (She leads him by the hand to the chaise longue) And 
you must explain. You wrote not to expect you till the end of 
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the week. (She sits down) Get a cushion. Sit down here. 
(He puts a cushion on the floor beside the chaise longue and 
sits down) Tell me all about it. 

CAPE. (notices the letter lying on the floor) Were you read- 
ing my letter? (She nods. He gives a happy grin) Do you 
mean to say you still read them over—after five years of me? 

ELEANOR. (with a tender smile) Oh—sometimes. 

cape. Sweetheart! (Smiling) What were you dreaming 
about when I intruded? 

ELEANOR. Neyer mind. You're enough of an egotist already. 
(Her hand caressing his face and hair) I’ve been feeling so 
lonely—and it’s only been a few weeks, hasn’t it? (She laughs) 
How was everything in the country? (Suddenly kissing him) 
Oh, I’m so happy you’re back. (With mock severity) But 
ought I? Have you finished the fourth act? You know you 
promised not to return until you did. 

caPpE. This afternoon! 

ELEANOR. You're sure you didn’t force it—(with a tender 
smile at him)—because you were lonely, too? 

caPE. (with a sudden change in manner that is almost stern) 
No. I wouldn’t. I couldn’t. You know that. 

ELEANOR. (her face showing a trace of hurt in spite of her- 
self) I was only fooling. (Then rousing herself as if con- 
quering a growing depression) I’m terribly anxious to hear 
what you've done. 


capr. (enthusiastically) You'll see when I read you 


And you’re going to be marvelous! It’s going to be the finest 


thing we've ever done! 


ELEANOR. I love you for saying “we.” But the “we” is you. 
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I only—(with a smile of ironical self-pity)—act a part you've 
created. 

carr. (impetuously) Nonsense! You're an artist. Each 
performance of yours has taught me something. Why, my 
women used to be—death masks. But now they’re as alive as 
you are—(with a sudden grin)—at least, when you play them. 

ELEANOR. (her eyes shining with excited pleasure) You 
don’t know how much it means to have you talk like that! Oh, 
I’m going to work so hard, Michael! (Impetuously) You've 
simply got to read me that last act right now! 

CAPE. (jumping to his feet eagerly) All right. (He walks 
toward his bag—then stops when he is half-way and, hesitating, 
turns slowly and comes back. He bends down and lifts her face 
to his—with a smile) No. I won't. 

ELEANOR. (disappointed) Oh. Why not, dear? 


capr. Because 


ELEANOR. Plagiarist! 

caPgz. Because I’ve been hoping for this night as our own. 
Let’s forget the actress and playwright. Let’s just be—us— 
lovers. 

ELEANOR. (with a tender smile—musingly) We have re- 
mained lovers, haven’t we? 

cAPE. (with a grin) Fights and all? 

ELEANOR. (with a little frown) We don’t fight so much. 

caPE. (frowning himself) ‘Too much. 

ELEANOR. (forcing a smile) Perhaps that’s the price. 

caPr. Don’t grow fatalistic—just when I was about to pro- 


pose reform. 


ELEANOR. (smiling—quickly) Oh, I’ll promise to be good 
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—if you will. (Gently reproachful) Do you think I enjoy 
fighting with you? 


CAPE. (with sudden passion) It’s wrong, Nelly. It’s evil! 

ELEANOR. Ssshh! We promised. 

cAPE. (hesitatingly) We've been taking each other too 
much for granted. That may do very well with the common 
! (He suddenly pulls her head 
down and kisses her impulsively) But you understand! Oh, 


loves of the world—but ours 


Nelly, I love you with all my soul! 

ELEANOR. (deeply moved) And I love you, Michael—al- 
ways and forever! (They sit close, she staring dreamily before 
her, he watching her face). 

CAPE. (after a pause) What are you thinking? 

ELEANOR. (with a tender smile) Of the first time we met— 
at rehearsal, remember? I was thinking of how mistakenly I’d 
pictured you before that. (She pauses—then frowning a little) 
I'd heard such a lot of gossip about your love affairs. 

CAPE. (with a wry grin) You must have been disappointed 
if you expected Don Juan. (A pause—then forcing a short 
laugh) I also had heard a lot of rumors about your pre- 


(He stops abruptly with an expression of extreme 


vious 
bitterness). 

ELEANOR. (sharply) Don’t! (A pause—then she goes on 
sadly) It was‘ only our past together I wanted to remember. 


(A pause—then with a trace of scornful resentment) I was for- 


getting your morbid obsession 

cape. (with gloomy irritation) Obsession? Why 
(Then determinedly throwing off this mood—reproachfully forc- 
ing a joking tone) We're not “starting something” now, are we 


? 


—after our promise? 
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ELEANOR. (impulsively pressing his hand) No, no—of 
course not! 
carE. (after a pause—a bit awkwardly) But you guessed 
my desire, at that. I wanted to dream with you in our past— 


to find there—a new faith 


ELEANOR. (smiling) Another Grand Ideal for our mar- 
riage? 

caPE. (frowning) Don’t mock. 

ELEANOR. (teasingly) But you're such a relentless idealist. 
You needn’t frown. That was exactly what drew me to you 
in those first days. (Earnestly) Id lost faith in everything. 
Your love saved me. Your work saved mine. I owe you my- 
self, Michael! (She kisses him) Do you remember—our first 
night together? 

care. Do you imagine I could’ve forgotten? 

ELEANOR. (continuing as if she hadn’t heard) The play 
was such a marvelous success! I knew. I had finally won— 
through your work! I loved myself! I loved you! You came 
to me—— (More and more intensely) Oh, it was beautiful 
madness! I lost myself. I began living in you. I wanted to 
die and become you! 

CAPE. (passionately) And I, you! 

ELEANOR. (softly) And do you remember the dawn creep- 
ing in—and how we began to plan our future? (She exclaims 
impulsively) Oh, I’d give anything in the world to live those 
days over again! 

capE. Why? MHasn’t our marriage kept the spirit of that 
time—with a growth of something deeper—finer 

ELEANOR. Yes,—but. 


Oh, you know what I mean! It 
was revelation then—a miracle out of the sky! 
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cape. (insistently) But haven't we realized the ideal of 


our marriage—— (Smiling but with deep earnestness never- 
theless) Not for us the ordinary family rite, you’ll remember! 
We swore to have a true sacrament—or nothing! Our marriage 
must be a consummation demanding and combining the best in 
each of us! Hard, difficult, guarded from the commonplace, kept 
sacred as the outward form of our inner harmony! (With an 
awkward sense of having become rhetorical he adds self-mock- 
ingly) We'd tend our flame on an altar, not in a kitchen range! 
(He forces a grin—then abruptly changing again, with a sudden 
fierce pleading) It has been what we dreamed, hasn’t it, Nelly? 

ELEANOR. Our ideal was difficult. (Sadly) Sometimes I 
think we’ve demanded too much. Now there’s nothing left but 
that something which can’t give itself. And I blame you for 
this—because I can neither take more nor give more—and you 
blame me! (She smiles tenderly) And then we fight! 

capr. Then let’s be proud of our fight! It began with the 
splitting of a cell a hundred million years ago into you and me, 
leaving an eternal yearning to become one life again. 

ELEANoR. At moments—we do. 

cape. Yes! (He kisses her—then intensely) You and I— 
year after year—together—forms of our bodies merging into one 
form; rhythm of our lives beating against each other, forming 
slowly the one rhythm—the life of Us—created by us !—beyond 
us, above us! (With sudden furious anger) God, what I feel 
of the truth of this—the beauty !—but how can I express it? 

ELEANOR. (kissing him) I understand. 

caPE. (straining her to him with fierce passion) Oh, My 
Own, My Own—and I your own—to the end of time! 


ELzanor. I love you! 
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care. (with passionate exultance) Why do you regret our 
first days? Their fire still burns in us—deeper! Don’t you feel 
that? (Kissing her again and again) Yve become you! You've 
become me!* Oneeheart! One blood! Ours! (He pulls her to 
her feet) My wife! Come! 


ELEANOR. (almost swooning in his arms) My lover—yes 


My lover 
capr. Come! (With his arms around her he leads her to 
the stairway. As they get to the foot, there is a noise from the 
hall. She hears it, starts, seems suddenly brought back to her- 
self. caper is oblivious and continues up the stairs. She stands 
swaying, holding on to the banister as if in a daze. At the top, 
CAPE turns in surprise at not finding her, as if he had felt her 
behind him. He looks down passionately, stretching out his 
arms, his eyes glowing) Come! 
Listen! 


ELEANOR. (weakly) Ssshh! A moment 

cape. (bewilderedly) What? What is it? 

ELEANOR. Ssshh—Listen—Someone—— (She’ speaks in an 
unnatural, mechanical tone. A knock comes at the door. She 
gives a sort of gasp of relief) There! 

cape. (still bewilderedly as if something mysterious: were 
happening that he cannot grasp) What—what ? (Then 
as she takes a slow, mechanical step toward the door—with tense 
pleading) Nelly! Come here! (She turns to look at him and 
is held by his imploring eyes. She sways irresolutely toward 
him, again reaching to the banister for support. Then a sharper 
knock comes at the door. It acts like a galvanic shock on her. 
Her eyes move in that direction, she takes another jerky step. 
CAPE stammers in a fierce whisper) No! Don’t go! 


ELEANOR. (without looking at him—mechanically) I must. 
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caPE. (frantically) They'll go away. Nelly, don’t! Don’t! 
(Again she stops irresolutely like a hypnotized person torn by 
two conflicting suggestions. The knock is repeated, this time 
with authority, assurance. Her body reacts as if she were 
throwing off a load). 

ELEANOR. (with a return to her natural tone—but hyster- 
ically) Please—don’t be silly, Michael. It might be—some- 
thing important. (She hurries to the door). 

caPr. (rushing down the stairs—frantically) No! No! 
(He just gets to the bottom as she opens the door. He stands 
there fixed, disorganized, trembling all over). 

ELEANOR. (as she sees who it is—in a relieved tone of sur- 
prise) Why, hello, John. Come in! Here’s Michael. Michael, 
it’s John. (souHN steps into the room. He is a man of about 
fifty, tall, loose-limbed, a bit stoop-shouldered, with iron-gray 
hair, and a gaunt, shrewd face. He is not handsome but his 
personality compels affection. His eyes are round and child- 
like. He has no nerves. His voice is low and calming). 

JOHN. (shaking nLeanor by the hand) Hello, Nelly. I 
was on my way home from the theater and I thought I’d drop 
in for a second. Hello, Michael. When’d you get in? Glad to 
see you back. (He comes to him and shakes his hand which 
_capE eatends jerkily, as if in spite of himself, without a word). 

ELEANOR. (after a glance at her husband—in a forced tone) 
We’re so glad you’ve come. Sit down. 

JoHN. (he becomes aware of the disharmonious atmosphere 
his appearance has created) I can’t stay a second. (To caper) 
I wanted some news. I thought Nelly’d probably have heard 
from you. (He slaps carx on the back with jovial familiarity) 


Well, how’s it coming? 
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cape. (in a frozen tone) Oh,—all right—all right. 

ELEANOR. (uneasily) Won’t you have a cigarette, John? 
(She takes the bow from the table and holds it out to him). 

gouN. (taking one) Thanks, Nelly. (He half-sits on the 
arm of a chair. She holds out a light to him) Thanks. 

ELEANOR. (nervously) Why don’t you sit down, Michael? 
(He doesn’t answer. She goes to him with the cigarettes) 
Don’t you want a cigarette? (capE stares at her with a hot 
glance of scorn. She recoils from it, turning quickly away from 
him, visibly shaken. Without appearing to notice, JOHN scru- 
tinizes their faces keenly, sizing up the situation). 

Joun. (breaking in matter-of-factly) You look done up, 
Michael. 

caPE. (with a guilty start) I—I’m tired out. 

ELEANOR. (with a forced air) He’s been working too hard. 
He finished the last act only this afternoon. 

JOHN. (with a grunt of satisfaction) Glad to hear it. 
(Abruptly) When can I see it? ‘aN 

capr. In a day or so—I want to go over 

soHn. All right. (Getting to his feet) Well, that’s that. 
I'll run along. 


ELEANOR. (almost frightenedly) Do stay. Why don’t you 
read us the last act now, Michael? 

caPE. (fiercely) No! It’s rotten! I hate the whole play! 

JOHN. (easily) Reaction. This play’s the finest thing 
you've done. (He comes to carr and slaps him on the back re- 
assuringly) And it’s the biggest chance the lady here has ever 
had. It'll be a triumph for you both, wait and see. So cheer up 
—and get a good night’s rest. (capz smiles with bitter irony) 
Well, good-night. (capz nods without speaking, souN goes to 
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the door, ELEANOR accompanying him) Good night, Nelly. Bet- 
ter start on your part—only don’t you overdo it, too. (He pats 
her on the back) Good-night. 

ELEANOR. Good-night. (She closes the door after him. She 
remains there for a moment staring at the closed door, afraid 
to turn and meet capu’s fiercely accusing eyes which she feels 
fixed upon her. Finally, making an effort of will, she walks 
back to the table, avoiding his eyes, assuming a careless air). 

cAPE. (suddenly explodes in furious protest) Why did you 
do that? 

ELEANOR. (with an assumed surprise but with a guilty air, 
turning over the pages of a magazine) Do what? 

caPE. (tensely, clutching her by the arm) You know what 
I mean! (Unconsciously he grips her tighter, almost shaking 
her). 

ELEANOR. (coldly) You're hurting me. (A bit shame- 
facedly, carx lets go of her arm. She glances quickly at his 
face, then speaks with a kind of dull remorse) I suppose I can 


guess—my going to the door? 


capr. He would’ve gone away. (With anguish) Nelly, 
why did you? 

ELEANOR. (defensively) Wasn’t it important you see John? 

capr. (with helpless anger) Don’t evade! (With deep 
feeling) I should think you’d be ashamed. 

ELEANOR. (after a pause—dully) Perhaps—I am. (A 
pause) I couldn’t help myself. 

caPE. (intensely) You should’ve been oblivious to every- 
thing! (Miserably) I—I can’t understand! 

ELEANOR. That’s you, Michael. The other is me—or a part 


of me—I hardly understand myself. 


. 
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cap. (sinking down on a chair, his head in his hands) After 
! (With bitter despond- 


ency) Ruined now—gone—a rare moment of beauty! It seems 


all we’d been to each other tonight 


at times as if some jealous demon of the commonplace were 
mocking us. (With a violent gesture of loathing) Oh, how 
intolerably insulting life can be! (Then brokenly) Nelly, why, 
why did you? 

ELEANOR. (dully) I—I don’t know. (Then after a pause 
she comes over and puts her hand on his shoulder) Don’t brood, 
dear. I’msorry. I hate myself. (A pause. She looks down at 
him, seeming to make up her mind to something—in a forced 
tone) But—why is it gone—our beautiful moment? (She 
strokes his hair) We have the whole night—— (He stares up 
at her wonderingly. She forces a smile, half turning away). 

cape. (in wild protest) Nelly, what are you offering me— 
a sacrifice? Please! 

ELEANOR. (revolted) Michael! (Then hysterically) No, 
forgive me! I’m the disgusting one! Forgive me! (She turns 
away from him and throws herself on a chair, staring straight 
before her. Their chairs are side by side, each facing front, 
so near that by a slight movement each could touch the other, 
but during the following scene they stare straight ahead and re- 
main motionless. They speak, ostensibly to the other, but show- 
ing by their tone it is a thinking aloud to oneself, and neither 
appears to hear what the other has said). 

care. (after a long pause) More and more frequently. 
There’s always some knock at the door, some reminder of the 
life outside which calls you away from me. 

ELEANOR. It’s so beautiful—and then—suddenly I’m being 


crushed. I feel a cruel presence in you paralyzing me, creeping 
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over my body, possessing it so it’s no longer my body—then 
grasping at some last inmost thing which makes me me—my soul 
—demanding to have that, too! I have to rebel with all my 
strength—seize any pretext! Just now at the foot of the stairs 
—the knock on the door was—liberation. (In anguish) And 
yet I love you! It’s because I love you! If I’m destroyed, what 
is left to love you, what is left for you to love? 

caPE. I’ve grown inward into our life. But you keep try- 
ing to escape as if it were a prison. You feel the need of what 
is outside. I’m not enough for you. 

ELEANOR. Why is it I can never know you? I try to know 
you and I can’t. I desire to take all of you into my heart, but 


there’s a great alien force 


I hate that unknown power in 
you which would destroy me. (Pleadingly) Haven't I a right 
to myself as you have to yourself? 

caPpr. You fight against me as if I were your enemy. Every 
word or action of mine which affects you, you resent. At every 
turn you feel your individuality invaded—while at the same 
time, you’re jealous of any separateness in me. You demand more 
and more while you give less and less. And I have to acquiesce. 
Have to? Yes, because I can’t live without you! You realize 
that! You take advantage of it while you despise me for my 
helplessness 1 (This seems to goad him to desperation) But 
look out! I still have the strength to——! (He turns his head 
and stares at her challengingly). 

ELEANOR. (as before) You insist that I have no life at all 
outside you. Even my work must exist only as an echo of yours. 
You hate my need of easy, casual associations. You think that 
weakness. You hate my friends. You're jealous of everything 
and everybody. (Resentfully) I have to fight. You're too 
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severe. Your ideal is too inhuman. Why can’t you understand 
and be generous—be just! (She turns to meet his eyes, staring 
back with resentful accusation. They look at each other in this 
manner for a long moment). 

carr. (averting his eyes and addressing her directly in a 
cold, sarcastic tone) Strange—that John should pop in on us 
suddenly like that. 

ELEANOR. (resentfully) I don’t see anything strange about 
it. 


cape. It’s past twelve 


ELEANOR. You're in New York now. 


caPE. (sharply) I’m quite aware of that. Nevertheless 

ELEANOR. (shortly) He explained. Didn’t you hear him? 
He wanted news of the play and thought I might have a 
letter 

capk. That’s just the point. He had no idea he would find 
me here. 


ELEANOR. (about to fly at him, checks herself after a pause, 
coldly) Why shouldn’t he come to see me? He’s the oldest 
friend I’ve got. He gave me my first chance and he’s always 
helped me since. I owe whatever success I’ve made to his advice 
and direction. 

caPE. (stung—sarcastically) Oh, undoubtedly! 

ELEANOR. I suppose you think I ought to have said it’s to 
you I owe everything? 

care. (dryly) Id prefer to say it was to yourself, and no 
one else. (After a pause—attempting a casual tone) Has he 
been in the habit of calling here while I’ve been gone? (Hur- 
riedly) Don’t misunderstand me. I’m merely asking a ques- 
tion. 
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ELEANOR. (scornfully) Oh! (A pause. She bites her lips 
—then coldly) Yes, he’s been here once before. (Mockingly) 
And after the theater, too! Think of that! 

CAPE. (sneeringly) The same insatiable curiosity about my 
play? 

ELEANOR. (angrily) Michael! (A pause—then scornfully) 
Don’t tell me you’re becoming jealous of John again! 

CAPE. (meaningly) Again. That’s just it. 

ELEANOR. (springing from her chair—excitedly) This is in- 
sufferable! (Then calming herself with an effort—with a forced 
laugh) Please don’t be so ridiculous, Michael. I’ll only lose 
my temper if you keep on. (Then suddenly she makes up her 
mind and comes to him) Please stop, dear. We've made up 
our minds not to quarrel. Let’s drop it. (She pats his head 
with a friendly smile). 

CAPE. (impulsively takes her hand and kisses it) All right. 
Forgive me. I’m all unstrung. His breaking in on us like 
that 


down, this time facing him, and looks at him uneasily). 


(He relapses into frowning brooding again. She sits 


ELEANOR. (after a pause—rather irritably) It’s too abso- 
lutely silly, your being jealous of John. 

caper. I’m ‘not jealous of him. I’m jealous of you—the 
something in you that repulses our love—the stranger in you. 

ELEANOR. (with a short laugh) I should think after five 


years 
caPgE. (unheeding) And what makes me hate you at those 


times is that I know you like to make me jealous, that my suffer- 
ing pleases you, that it satisfies some craving in you—for re- 
venge! 

ELEANOR. (scornfully) Can’t you realize how absurd you 
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are? (Then with a forced placating laugh) No, really, Michael, 
it'd be funny—if it weren’t so exasperating. 

cape. (after a pause—somberly) You mentioned our years 
together as proof. What of the years that preceded? 

ELEANOR. (challengingly) Well, what of them? 

capr. By their light, I have plausible grounds for jealousy 
in John’s case. Or don’t you acknowledge that? 

ELEANOR. I deny it absolutely! 

capE. Why, you've told me yourself he was in love with you 
for years, and that he once asked you to marry him! 

ELEANOR. Well, did I marry him? 

caPE. But he still loves you. 

ELEANOR. Don’t be stupid! 

care. He does, I tell you! 

ELEANOR. If you had any sense you'd know that his love has 
become purely that of an old friend. And I refuse to give up 
his friendship for your silly whims. 

caPE. (after a pause in which they each brood resentfully— 
sarcastically) You were a shining exception, it appears. The 
other women he helped could hardly claim he had remained— 
merely their friend. 

ELEANOR. (vehemently) It’s a lie! And even if it were 
true, you’d find it was they who offered themselves! 

CAPE. (significantly) Ah! (Then after a pause) Perhaps 
because they felt it necessary for their careers. 

ELEANOR. (dryly) Perhaps. (Then after a pause) But 
they discovered their mistake, then. John isn’t that type. 

caPpr. (suddenly) Why do you act so jealous—of those 
others? 
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ELEANOR. (flushing angrily) I don’t. It’s your imagina- 
tion. 

caPE. Then why lose your temper? 

ELEANOR. Because I resent your superior attitude that John 
had to bribe women to love him. Isn’t he as worthy of love— 
as you are? 

CAPE. (sarcastically) If I am to believe your story, you 
didn’t think so. 

ELEANOR. (irritably) Then let’s stop arguing, for heaven’s 
sake! Why do you always have to rake up the past? For the 
last year or so you've begun to act more and more as you did 
when we first lived together—jealous and suspicious of every- 
thing and everybody! (Hysterically) I can’t bear it, Michael! 

CAPE. (ironically) You used to love me for it then. 

ELEANOR. (calming herself) Well, I can’t endure it now. 
It’s too degrading. I have a right to your complete faith. 
(Reaching over and grasping his hands—earnestly) You know 
I have in your heart of hearts. You know that there can never 
be anyone but you. Forget the past. It wasn’t us. For your 
peace—and mine, Michael! 


CAPE. (moved—pressing her hands) All right. Let’s stop. 
! 


It’s only that I’ve thought I’ve felt you drawing away 
(Patting her hand 
and forcing a smile) Let’s talk of something else. (Cheerfully 


Perhaps it’s all my supersensitiveness 


—after a pause) You can’t imagine how wonderful it’s been up 
in the country. There’s just enough winter in the air to make 
one energetic. No summer fools about. Solitude and work. I 
was happy—that is, as happy as I ever can be without you. 
ELEANOR. (withdrawing her hands from his with a quick 
movement—sarcastically) Thanks for that afterthought—but 
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do you expect me to believe it? When you're working I might 
die and you’d never know it. 

cape. (amused but irritated) There you go! You denounce 
my jealousy, but it seems to me your brand of it is much more 
ridiculous. 

ELEANOR. (sharply) You imagine I’m jealous of your work? 
You—you flatter yourself! 

cape. (stung—bitingly) It’s an unnatural passion certainly 
—in your case. And an extremely ungrateful passion, I might 
add! 

ELEANOR. (losing her temper completely) You mean I ought 


to be grateful for 


I suppose you think that without your 
work I—— (Springing to her feet) Your egotism is making a 
fool of you! You're becoming so exaggeratedly conceited no 
one can stand you! Everyone notices it! 

caPE. (angrily) You know that’s untrue. You only say it 


to be mean. As for my work, you’ve acknowledged a million 
times 


ELEANOR. If I have—but please remember there are other 
playwrights in the world! 

cape. (bitingly) You were on the stage seven years before 
I met you. Your appearance in the work of other playwrights 
—you must admit you were anything but successful! 

ELEANOR. (with a sneer of rage) And I suppose you were? 

cape. Yes! Not in your commercial sense, perhaps, but 

ELEANOR. You're contemptible! You know that’s the very 
last thing you can say of me. It was exactly because I wasn’t 
that kind—because I was an artist—that I found it so hard! 

CAPE. (unheeding) My plays had been written. The one 
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you played in first was written three years before. The work 
was done. That’s the proof. 

ELEANOR. (scathingly) That’s absurd! You know very 
well if it hadn’t been for John, you 


caPE. (violently) Nonsense! There were other managers 
who—— 

ELEANOR. They didn’t want your work, you know it! 

CAPE. (enraged) I see what you're driving at! You'd like 
to pretend I was as much dependent on John as you were! 
(Trembling all over with the violence of his passion) I shoula 
think you’d be ashamed to boast so brazenly—to me!—of what 
he had done for you! 

ELEANOR. Why should I be ashamed of my gratitude? 

care. To drag that relationship out of the past and throw it 
in my face! 

ELEANOR. (very pale—tensely) What relationship? 

CAPE. (incoherently, strangled by his passion) Ask any- 
one! (Then suddenly with anguished remorse) No, no! I 
don’t mean that! (Torturedly) Wounds! Wounds! For God’s 
sake! 

ELEANOR. (trembling with rage) I'll never forget you said 
that! 

caPE. (stung—in a passion again at once) Because I resent 


that man’s being here—late at night—when I was away? Oh, 


I don’t mean I suspect you—now 
ELEANOR. (viciously) What noble faith! Maybe you're 
going to discover I don’t deserve it! 
caPE. (unheeding) But there was scandal enough about 
you and him, and if you had any respect for me—— 


ELEANOR. I’ve lost it now! 
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caPpr. You wouldn’t deliberately open the way 
ELEANOR. (tensely) So you believe—that gutter gossip? 
You think I——? Then all these years you've really be- 
lieved 


? Oh, you mean hypocrite! 
capr. (stung—bitingly) Don’t act moral indignation! 
What else could I have thought? When we first fell in love, 


you confessed frankly you had had lovers—not John but 
others 


ELEANOR. (brokenly—with mingled grief and rage) I was 
an idiot! I should have lied to you! But I thought you’d under- 
stand—that I’d been searching for something—that I needed 
love—something I found in you! I tried to make you see—the 
truth—that those experiences had only made me appreciate 
you all the more when I found you! I told you how little these 
men had meant to me, that in the state of mind I had been in 
they had no significance either one way or the other, and that 
such an attitude is possible for a woman without her being low. 
I thought you understood. But you didn’t, you’re not big enough 
for that! (With a wild ironical laugh) Now I know why the 
women in your plays are so wooden! You ought to thank me 
for breathing life into them! 


caPE. (furiously) Good God, how dare you criticize creative 
work, you actress! 


ELEANOR. (violently) You deny that I create Par ers 
haps if I’d have children and a home, take up knitting ! 


(She laughs wildly) Wd be safe then, wouldn’t I-—reliable, 
guaranteed not to 


(Her face seems suddenly to congeal) 
So you think that I was John’s mistress—that I loved him—or 
do you believe I just sold myself? 
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CAPE. (in agony) No, no! For God’s sake, not that! I 


may have thought you once loved. 

ELEANOR. (frozenly) Well, it was—that—just that! When 
he first engaged me—I’d heard the gossip—I thought he ex- 
pected—and I agreed with myself—it meant nothing to me one 
way or the other—nothing meant anything then but a chance to 
do my work—yes, I agreed—but you see he didn’t, he didn’t 
agree. He loved me but he saw I didn’t love him—that way— 
and he’s a finer man than you think! 

caPE. (hoarsely) You're lying! ( Bewilderedly) I can’t 
believe-—— 

ELEANOR. (fiercely) Oh yes, you can! You want to! You 
do! And you’re glad! It makes me lower than you thought, 
but you’re glad to know it just the same! You're glad because 
now you can really believe that—nothing ever happened between 
us! (She stares into his eyes and seems to read some confirma- 
tion of her statement there, for she cries with triumphant bitter- 
ness) You can’t deny it! 

cape. (wildly) No! You devil, you, you read thoughts into 
my mind! 

ELEANOR. (with wild hysterical scorn) It’s true! How 
could I ever love you? 

cape. (clutching her in his arms fiercely) You do! (He 
kisses her frantically. For a moment she submits, appears even 
to return his kisses in spite of herself. capx cries triumphantly) 
You do! (She suddenly pushes him away and glares at him at 
arms’ length. Her features are working convulsively. Her 
whole tortured face expresses an abysmal self-loathing, a fright- 
ful hatred for him). 

ELEANOR. (as if to herself—in a strangled voice) No! You 
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can’t crush—me! (Her face becomes deadly calm. She speaks 
with intense, cold hatred) Don’t kiss me. I love him. He was 
—my lover—here—when you were away! 

capk. (stares dumbly into her eyes for a long moment— 
hoarsely, in agony) Youlie! You only want to torture—— 

ELEANOR. (deathly calm) It’s true! (cape stares at her 
another second—then, with a snarl of fury like an animal’s he 
seizes her about the throat with both hands. He chokes her, 
forcing her down to her knees. She does not struggle but con- 
tinues to look into his eyes with the same defiant hate. At last 
he comes to himself with a shudder and steps away from her. 
She remains where she is, only putting out her hand on the floor 
to support herself). 

caPE. (in a terrible state, sobbing with rage and anguish) 
Gone! All our beauty gone! And you don’t love him! You 
lie! You did this out of hatred for me! You dragged our ideal 
in the gutter—with delight! (Wildly) And you pride yourself 
you've killed it, do you, you actress, you barren soul? (With 
savage triumph) But I tell you only a creator can really de- 
stroy! (With a climaz of frenzy) And I will! I will! I won’t 
give your hatred the satisfaction of seeing our love live on in me 
—to torture me! I'll drag it lower than you! I'll stamp it into 
the vilest depths! I'll leave it dead! Il murder it—and be 
free! (Again he threatens her, his hands twitching back toward 
her neck—then he rushes out of the door as if furies were pur- 
suing him, slamming it shut behind him). 

ELEANOR. (with a cry of despair) Michael! (She stops as 
hatred and rage overpower her again—leaps up and runs to the 


door—opens it and screams after him violently) Go! Go! I’m 
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glad! I hate you. I’ll go, too! I’m free! Ill go—— (She 
turns and runs up the stairs. She disappears for a moment, 
then comes back with a hat and coat on and, hurrying down the 


stairs again, rushes out leaving the door open behind her). 


(The Curtain Falls) 
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ACT TWO 


Scrense One 


Library. A door is in the rear, toward right. A large 
couch facing front. On the wall, a framed portrait study of 
ELEANOR. 

At first the room is in darkness. As the curtain rises, JOHN 
can be dimly distinguished sitting, bent over wearily, his shoul- 
ders bowed, his long arms resting on his knees, his hands dang- 
ling. He sits on the extreme edge in the exact middle of the 
big couch, and this heightens the sense of loneliness about him. 

Suddenly he starts as the sound of a motor comes from the 
driveway. The car is heard driving up; it stops before the 
front door; its door is slammed, it drives off; a ringing of the 
doorbell sounds from somewhere back in the house. soun has 
gotten up, gone toward the door in the rear, exclaiming irritably 
as the bell continues to ring—All right, damn it! Who the 
devil ? (He is heard opening the front door—in blank 
amazement) Nelly! (Then her voice in a strained, hysterical 
pitch) John! I (The rest is lost incoherently. Then his 
voice soothingly) Comein! Comein. (He follows her into the 
room. Her face is pale, distraught, desperate. She comes 
quickly to the couch and flings herself down in one corner. He 
stands nearby uncertainly, watching her. His face holds a con- 
fused mizture of alarm, tenderness, perplexity, passionate hope). 

gJoHN. You're trembling. 


ELEANOR. (with a startled movement) No—I—I’m—— 
203 
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(A pause. He waits for her to speak, not knowing what to 
think. She gradually collects herself. Memory crowds back 
on her and her face twitches with pain which turns to hatred 
and rage. She becomes conscious of Joun’s eyes, forces this 
back, her face growing mask-like and determined. She looks 


up at soun and forces the words out slowly) John—you said, 


if ever You once said I might always come 


JoHN. (his face lights up for a second with a joy that is in- 
congruously savage—at once controlling this—simply) Yes, 
Nelly. 

ELEANOR. (a bit brokenly now) I hope—you meant that. 

JOHN. (simply) Yes, I meant it. 
> 


ELEANOR. I mean—that you still mean it 

JOHN. (forcing an awkward smile) Then—now—forever 
after, amen—any old time at all, Nelly. (Then overcome by a 
rush of bewildered joy—stammering) Why—you ought to 
_ know: ! 

ELEANOR. (smiling tensely) Would I still be welcome if I'd 
come—to stay? 


JOHN. (his voice quivering) Nelly! (He starts toward her, 
then stops—in a low, uncertain voice) And Michael? 

ELEANOR. (with an exclamation of pain) Don’t! (Quickly 
recovering herself—in a cold, hard voice) That’s—dead! 
(soun lets a held-back breath of suspense escape him. ELEANOR 
stammers a bit hysterically) Don’t talk of him! I’ve forgotten 
—as if he’d never lived! Do you still love me? Do you? Then 
tell me! I must know someone 


JOHN. (still uncertain, but coming nearer to her—simply) 
You knew once. Since then 


My God, you’ve guessed, 
haven’t you? 
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ELEANOR. I need to hear. You've never spoken—for 


years 

JoHN. There was—Michael. 

ELEANOR. (wildly, putting her hands up to her ears as if to 
shut out the name) Don’t! (Then, driven by a desperate de- 
termination, forces a twisted smile) Why do you stand there? 
Are you afraid? I’m beginning to suspect—perhaps, you've 


only imagined 
JoHN. Nelly! (He seizes one of her hands awkwardly and 


covers it with kisses—confusedly, with deep emotion) I 
You know You know 
ELEANOR. (with the same fixed smile) You must put your 


arms around me—and kiss me—on the lips 

JoHN. (takes her in his arms awkwardly and kisses her on 
the lips—with passionate incoherence) Nelly! Id given up 
(She submits to his kisses with 


closed eyes, her face like a mask, her body trembling with re- 


hoping—I—I can’t believe 


vulsion. Suddenly he seems to sense something disharmonious 
—confusedly) But you—you don’t care for me. 

ELEANOR. (still with closed eyes—dully) Yes. (With a 
spurt of desperate energy she kisses him wildly several times, 
then sinks back again closing her eyes) I’m so tired, John—so 
tired! 

JOHN. (immediately all concern) You're trembling all over. 


Forgive me. (He puts his 


I’m an idiot not to have seen 
hand on her forehead) You're feverish. You'd better go to 
bed, young lady, right away. Come. (He raises her to her 
feet). 

ELEANOR. (wearily) Yes, I’m tired. (Bitterly) Oh, it’s 
good to be loved by someone who is unselfish and kind—— 
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goun. Ssshh! (Forcing a joking tone) I’m cast for the 
Doctor now. Doctor’s orders: don’t talk, don’t think, sleep. 
Come, I’ll show you your room. 

ELEANOR. (dully) Yes. (As if she were not aware of 
what she is doing, she allows him to lead her to the door at 
right, rear. There she suddenly starts as if awakening— 
frightenedly). Where are we going? 

JOHN. (with gentle bullying) You're going upstairs to bed. 

ELEANOR. (with a shudder—incoherently) No, no! Not 


now—no—wait—you must wait 


(Then calming herself 
and trying to speak matter-of-factly) I’d rather stay up and 
sit with you. 

JOHN. (worriedly, but giving in to her at once) All right. 
Whatever suits you. (They go back. She sits in a chair. He 
puts a cushion in back of her) How’s that? 

ELEANOR. (with a wan, grateful smile) Youre so kind, 
John. You've always been kind. You're so different 
(She checks herself, her face growing hard. JoHN watches 


her. There is along pause). 


JOHN. (finally—in a gentle tone) Nelly, don’t you think 
it’d help if you told me—everything that’s happened? 

ELEANOR. (with a shudder) No! It was all horror—and 
disgust! (Wildly resentful) Why do you make me remember? 
I’ve come to you. Why do you ask for reasons? (With a 
harsh laugh) Are you jealous—of him? 

JOHN. (quietly) Ive always envied Michael. 

ELEANOR. If you'd seen him tonight, you wouldn’t envy him. 
He’s mean and contemptible! He makes everything as low 


as he is! He went away threatening, boasting he’d—— 
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(Hysterically) Why do you make me think of him? I want to 
be yours! (She throws herself into his arms). 

JOHN. (straining her to him—with awkward passion) 
Nelly! (Under his kisses her face again becomes mask-like, her 
body rigid, her eyes closed. soun suddenly grows aware of this. 
He stares down at her face, his own growing bewildered and 
afraid. He stammers) Nelly! What is it? 

ELEANOR. (Opening her eyes—in alarm) What ? 


JOHN. (with a sigh of relief) You gave me a scare. You 
were like a corpse. 

ELEANOR. (breaks away from him) I—I believe I do feel 
ill. Ill goto bed. (She moves toward the door). 

JoHN. (Uneasily—with a forced heartiness) Now you're 
talking sense. Come on. (He leads the way into the hall. 
She goes as far as the doorway—then stops. A queer struggle 
is apparent in her face, her whole body, as if she were fighting 
with all her will to overcome some invisible barrier which bars 
her way. JouHN is watching her keenly now, a sad foreboding 
coming into his eyes. He steps past her back into the room, 
saying kindly but with a faint trace of bitterness) It’s the first 
door upstairs on your right—if you'd rather go alone. (He 
walks still further away, then turns to watch her, his face grow- 


ing more and more aware and melancholy). 


(She 
stands swaying, reaching out her hand to the side of the door- 
way for support—dully) The first door to the right—upstairs? 


ELEANOR. (vaguely) No—you don’t understand 


JoHN. Yes. 
ELEANOR. (struggles with herself, confused and impotent, 
trying to will—finally turns to soun like a forlorn child) 


John. Can’t you help me? 
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soHn. (gravely) No—not now when I do understand. 
You must do it alone. 

ELEANOR. (with a desperate cry) I can! I’m as strong 
as he! (This breaks the spell which has chained her. She 
grows erect and strong. She walks through the doorway). 

JOHN. (with a triumphant exclamation of joy) Ah! (He 
strides toward the doorway—then stops as he notices that she 
also has stopped at the bottom of the stairs, one foot on the first 
stair, looking up at the top. Then she wavers and suddenly 
bolts back into the room, gropingly, her face strained and 
frightened. souHN questions her with fierce disappointment) 
What is it? Why did you stop? 

ELEANOR. (forcing a twisted smile—wildly) You're right. 
I must be feverish. (Trying to control herself—self-mocking- 
ly) Seeing spooks, that’s pretty far gone, isn’t it? (Laughing 
hysterically) Yes—I swear I saw him—standing at the head 
of the stairs waiting for me—just as he was standing when 


you knocked at our door, remember? (She laughs) Really, it 


was too ridiculous—so plain 
goun. Ssshh! (glancing at her worriedly) Won't you lie 
down here? Try and rest. 

ELEANOR. (allowing him to make her comfortable on the 
couch before the fire) Yes. (Her eyes glance up into his be- 
wilderedly). 

JoHN. (after a long pause—slowly) You don’t love me, 
Nelly. 

ELEANOR. (pitifully protesting) But I do, John! I do! 
You’re kind! You're unselfish and fine! 

JOHN. (with awry smile) That isn’t me. 

ELEANOR. (desperately defiant, leaps to her feet) I do! 
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(She takes his face between her hands and bringing her own 
close to it stares into his eyes. He looks back into hers. She 
mutters fiercely between her clenched teeth) I do! (For a 
long moment they remain there, as she brings her face nearer 
and nearer striving with all her will to kiss him on the lips. 
Finally, her eyes falter, her body grows limp, she turns away 
and throws herself on the couch in a fit of abandoned sobbing). 

JOHN. (with a sad smile) You see? 

ELEANOR. (her voice muffled—between sobs) But I—want 
to! And I will—I know—some day—lI promise! 

JOHN. (forcing a light tone) Well, I'll be resigned to wait 
and hope then—and trust in your good intentions. (After 
a@ pause—in a calming, serious tone) You're calmer now? Tell 
me what happened between you and Michael. 

ELEANOR. No! Please! 

JOHN. (smiling but earnestly) Itll relieve your mind, 
Nelly—and besides, how can I help you otherwise? 

ELEANOR. (after a pause—with resigned dullness) We've 
quarreled, but never like this before. This was final. (She 
shudders—then suddenly bursts out wildly) Oh, John, for 
God’s sake don’t ask me! I want to forget! We tore each 
other to pieces. I realized I hated him! I couldn’t restrain 
my hate! I had to crush him as he was crushing me! (After 
a pause—dully again) And so that was the end. 

JoHN. (tensely, hoping again now—pleadingly) You're 
sure, Nelly? 

ELEANOR. (fiercely) I hate him! 

JouN. (after a pause—earnestly) Then stay here. I 
think I can help you forget. Never mind what people say. 


Make this your home—and maybe-—in time (He forces a 
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smile) You see, I’m already starting to nurse along that crumb 
of hope you gave. (She is looking down, preoccupied with her 
own thoughts. He looks at her embarrassedly, then goes on 
gently, timidly persuasive) I don’t mind waiting. I’m used to it. 
And I’ve been hoping ever since I first met you. (Forcing a 
half laugh) I'll admit when you married him the waiting and 
hoping seemed excess labor. I tried to fire them—thought I 
had—but when you came tonight—they were right onto the 
job again! (He laughs—then catching himself awkwardly) 
But hell! I don’t want to bother you now. Forget me. 

ELEANOR. (in a bland, absent-minded tone which wounds 
him) Yow’re so kind, John. (Then following her own line of 
thought, she breaks out savagely) I told him I’d been your 
mistress while he was away! 

JOHN. (amazed) Nelly! 

ELEANOR. I had to tell that lie! He was degrading me! I 
had to revenge myself! 

JoHN. But certainly he could never belieye—— 

ELEANOR. (with fierce triumph) Oh, I made him believe! 
(Then dully) He went away. He said he’d kill our love as I 
(With a twisted smile) That’s what he’s do- 
ing now. He’s gone to one of those women he lived with be- 
fore—— (Laughing harshly) No! They wouldn’t be vile 
enough—for. his beautiful revenge on me! He has a wonderful 


had—worse 


imagination. Everyone acknowledges that! (She laughs with 
wild bitterness) My God, why do I think. ? Help me, John! 
Help me to forget. 


JOHN. (after a pause—with a sad, bitter helplessness) You 
mean—help you—to revenge yourself! But don’t you realize I 


can’t—you can’t—because you still love him! 
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ELEANOR. (fiercely) No! (After a  pause—brokenly) 
Don’t! I know! (She sobs heartbrokenly) 

JOHN. (after a pause, as her sobbing grows quieter—sadly) 
Go home. 

ELEANOR. No! (After a pause, brokenly) He'll never come 
back now. 

JOHN. (with a bitter humor) Oh, yes he will; take my 
word for it. I know—because I happen to love you, too. 

ELEANOR. (faintly) And do you—hate me? 

JOHN. (after a pause—with melancholy self-disgust) No. 
I’m too soft. (Bitterly) I ought to hate you! Twice now 
you've treated my love with the most humiliating contempt—— 
Once when you were willing to endure it as the price of a 
career—again tonight, when you try to give yourself to me out 
of hate for him! (Jn sudden furious revolt) Christ! What 
am I,eh? (Then checking his anger and forcing a wry smile) 
I think your treatment has been rather hard to take, Nelly— 
and even now I’m not cured, at that! (He laughs harshly and 
turns away to conceal his real hurt). 

ELEANOR. (with a deep grief) Forgive me. 

JOHN. (as if to himself—reassuringly) Still—I’d have 
been the poorest slave. I couldn’t have fought you like 
Michael. Perhaps, deep down, I’m glad (Then bluntly) 
You’d better go home right away. 


ELEANOR. (dully) Even if he 

gJoHN. (brusquely) No matter what! Face the truth in 
yourself. Must you—or mustn’t you? 

ELEANOR. (after a moment’s defiant struggle with herself— 
forlornly) Yes. (After a pause, with a gesture toward the 


door and a weary, beaten smile) Upstairs—if I could have 
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gone—I might have been free. But he’s trained me too well 
in his ideal. (Then shrugging her shoulders, fatalistically) 
It’s broken me. I’m no longer anything. So what does it mat- 
ter how weak I am? (A slight pause) I begin to know— 
something. ~(With a sudden queer, exultant pride) My love 
for him is my own, not his! That he can never possess! It’s 
my own. It’s my life! (She turns to soun determinedly) I 
must go home now. 

JOHN. (wonderingly) Good. Ill drive you back. (He 
starts for the door). 


ELEANOR. (suddenly grasping his arm) Wait. (Affection- 
? 


ately) I was forgetting you—as usual. What can I do 

JOHN. (with a wry smile) Study your part; help Michael; 
and we'll all three be enormously successful! (He laughs 
mockingly ). 

ELEANOR. (tenderly) Ill always believe Fate should have 
let me love you, instead. 

JOHN. (with the same wry smile) While I begin to suspect 
that in a way I’m lucky—to be heartbroken. (With a laugh) 
Curtain! You'll want to go upstairs and powder your nose. 
There’s no angel with a flaming sword there now, is there? 
(He points to the doorway). 

ELEANOR. (with a tired smile) No. (She goes to the door- 
way. He follows her. They both stop there for a moment in- 
stinctively and smile forlornly at each other). 

JOHN. (impulsively) That time you stood here and called 


to me for help—if I could have given you a push, mental, moral, 
p 


physical 
ELEANOR. It wouldn’t have helped. The angel was here. 
(She touches her breast). 


| 
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JOHN. (with a sigh) Thanks. That saves me a life-long 
regret. 

ELEANOR. (earnestly—gripping his right hand in hers and 
holding his eyes) There must be no regrets—between old 
friends. 

JOHN. (gripping her hand in turn) No, I promise, Nelly. 
(Then letting her hand drop and turning away to conceal his 
emotion—forcing a joking tone) After all, friendship is 
sounder, saner—more in the picture for my type, eh? 

ELEANOR. (absent-mindedly again now—vaguely) I don’t 
know. (Then briskly) We must hurry. I'll be right down. 
(She goes out and up the stairway in the hall). 

JOHN. (Stares up after her for a second, then smiling 
grimly) Well, business of living on as usual. (He walks out, 


calling up the stairs) I’m going to get the car, Nelly. 


(The Curtain Falls) 


ACT TWO 


Scene Two 


A bedroom. In the rear, center, a door. A chair to left of 
door. In the left corner, a washstand. In the left wall, center, 
a small window with a torn dark shade pulled down. On the 
right, a bed. Ugly wall paper, dirty, stained, criss-crossed with 
match-strokes. 

When the curtain rises, the room is in darkness except for a 
faint glow on the window shade from some street lamp. Then the 
door is opened and a woman’s figure is silhouetted against the 
dim, yellow light of a hall. She turns and speaks to someone 
who is following her. Her voice is heavy and slow with the 
strong trace of a foreign intonation, although the words are 
clearly enough defined. A man’s figure appears behind hers. 
The woman is fairly young. Her face, rouged, powdered, pen- 
ciled, is broad and stupid. Her small eyes have a glazed look. 
Yet she is not ugly—rather pretty for her bovine, stolid type— 
and her figure is still attractive although its movements just now 
are those of a tired scrubwoman’s. She takes off her coat, hangs 
it on a hook, and removes her hat. 

The man is micHarL. He is bare-headed, his hair disheveled, 
his eyes wild, his face has a feverish, mad expression. He 
stands in the doorway watching each movement of the womaNn’s 
with an unnatural preoccupied concentration). 

WOMAN. (having removed her hat and put it on the wash- 


stand, turns to him impatiently) Ain’t you comin’ in? (He 
214 
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starts and nods stupidly, moving his lips as if answering but not 
making a sound) Come in! Shut the door. (He does so and 
locks it mechanically—then looks from her around the room 
with a frightened, puzzled glance as if he were aware of his 
surroundings for the first time). 

woman. (forcing a trade smile—with an attempt at light- 
ness) Well, here we are, dearie. (Then with a sigh of 
physical weariness as she sits on the side of the bed) Gawd, I’m 
tired! My feet hurt fierce! I been walkin’ miles. I got corns, 
too. (She sighs again, this time with a sort of restful content) 
It’s good ’n’ warm in this dump, I'll hand it that. (A pause) 
I’d gave up hope and was beatin’ it home when you come 
along. (A pause during which she takes him in calculatingly) 
How'd you lose your hat? (He starts, passes a trembling hand 
through his hair bewilderedly but does not answer. A pause 
—then the woman sighs and yawns wearily—bored) Can't 
you say nothin’? You was full enough of bull when you met 
me. Gawd, I thought you’d get us both pinched. You acted 
like you was crazy. Remember kissing me on the corner with 
a whole mob pipin’ us off? 

caPE. (with a start—evidently answering some train of 
thought in his mind—with a wild laugh) Remember? (He 
sinks on the chair with his head in his hands. There is a 
pause). 

woMaNn. (insinuatingly) Goin’ to stay all night? (He 
glances up at her stupidly but doesn’t answer. The woman in- 
sists dully) Say, you got ear-muffs on? I ast you, d’you wanta 
stay all night? 

cAPE. (after a moment’s groping, nods emphatically again 


and again, swallowing hard several times as if he were striv- 
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ing to get control of his voice—finally blurts out in a tone of 
desperation) Yes—yes—of course!—Where else would I go? 

woman. Home. (Indifferently) That’s where most of ’em 
goes—afterwards. 

cape. (with a sudden burst of wild laughter) Ha-ha-ha. 
Home! Is that your private brand of revenge—to go with 
men with homes? I congratulate you! (He laughs to himself 
with bitter irony—then suddenly deadly calm) Yes, I have a 
home, come to think of it—from now on Hell is my home! 
I suspect we’re fellow-citizens. (He laughs). 

WoMAN. (superstitiously) You vughtn’t to say them things. 

cape. (with dull surprise) Why? 

woman. Somep’n might happen. (4A pause) Don’t you 
believe in no God? 

capr. I believe in the devil! 

WoMaN. (frightened) Say! (Then after a pause, forcing 
a smile) I’m wise to what’s wrong with you. You been lap- 
pin’ up some bum hooch. 

cape. (jerkily) No. I’m not drunk. I thought of that 
—but it’s evasion. (Wildly) And I must be conscious—fully 
conscious, do you understand? I will this as a symbol of release 
—of the end of all things! (He stops, shuddering. She looks at 
him stolidly. A pause. He presses his hands to his fore- 
head) Stop thinking, damn you! (Then after a pause—dully) 
? What time is it? 
woman. Little after two, I guess. 
cape. (amazed) Only that? (She nods) Only two hours 
?> (A pause) I remember streets—lights—dead faces 
—— ,Then you—your face alone was alive for me, alive with 
my deliverance! That was why I kissed you. 


How long 
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WoMAN. (looking up at him queerly) Say, you talk nutty. 
Been dopin’ up on coke, I bet you. 

CAPE. (with an abrupt exclamation) Ha! (He stares at 

her with unnatural intensity) You seem to take it quite casu- 

! 


ally that men must be either drunk or doped—otherwise 
Marvelous! You,—you’re the last depth— (With a strange, 
wild exultance, leaps to his feet) You’re my salvation! You 
have the power—and the right—to murder love! You can 
satisfy hate! Will you let me kiss you again? (He strides over 
to her). 

WOMAN. (in a stupid state of bewilderment, feeling she 
has been insulted but not exactly knowing by what or how to 
resent it—angrily, pushing him away) No! Get away from 
me! (Then afraid she may lose his trade by this rebuff) Aw, 
all right. Sure you can. (Making a tremendous visible effort 
he kisses her on the lips, then shrinks back with a shudder and 
forces a harsh laugh. She stares at him and mutters resent- 
fully) O’ny don’t get so fresh, see? I don’t like your line 
of talk. (He slumps down on the chair again, sunk in a somber 
stupor. She watches him. She yawns. Finally she asks in- 
sinuatingly) Ain’t you gettin’ sleepy? 

cape. (starting—with wild scorn) Do you think I——! 
(Staring at her) Oh—I see—you mean, what did I come here 
for? 

WOMAN. (in same tone) It’s gettin’ late. 

cape. (dully, with no meaning to his question—like an 
automaton) A little after two? 

woman. Yes. (She yawns) You better let me go to bed 
and come yourself. 
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capg. (again staring at her with strange intensity—sud- 
denly with a queer laugh) How long have you and I been 
united in the unholy bonds of—bedlock? (He chuckles sar- 
donically at his own play on words). 

WoMAN. (with a puzzled grin) Say! 

cape. Ten thousand years—about—isn’t it? Or twenty? 
Don’t you remember? 

woman. (keeping her forced grin) Tryin’ to kid me, ain’t 
you? 

caPE. Don’t lie about your age! You were beside the 
cradle of love, and you'll dance dead drunk on its grave! 

woman. I’m only twenty-six, honest. 

cape. (with a wild laugh) A_ fact! You're right. 
Thoughts keep alive. Only facts kill—deeds! (He starts to 
his feet) Then hate will let me alone. Love will be dead. 
I'll be as ugly as the world. My dreams will be low dreams. 
I'll “lay me down among the swine.” Will you promise me this, 
you? 

WoMAN. (vaguely offended—impatiently) Sure, I’ll promise 
anything. (She gets up to start undressing. She has been pull- 
ing the pins out of her hair and, as she rises, it falls over her 
shoulders in a peroxided flood. She turns to him, smiling with 
childish pride) D’you like my hair, kid? I got a lot of it, 
ain’t I? 

caPE. (laughing sardonically) “O love of mine, let down 
your hair and I will make my shroud of it.” 

WOMAN. (coquettishly pleased) What's that—po’try? (Then 
suddenly reminded of something she regards him calculatingly— 
after a pause, coldly) Say, you ain’t broke, are you? Is that 
what’s troubling you? 
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cape. (startled—then with bitter mockery) Ha! I see 
you're a practical person. (He takes a bill from his pocket 
and holds it out to her—contemptuously) Here! 

WoMAN. (stares from the bill to him, flushing beneath her 
rouge) Say! I don’t like the way you act. (Proudly) I 
don’t take nothin’ for nothin’—not from you, see! 

CAPE. (surprised and ashamed) TI’ll leave it here, then. 
(He puts it on top of the washstand and turns to her—em- 
barrassedly) I didn’t mean—to offend you. 

woman. (her face clearing immediately) Aw, never mind. 
It’s all right. 

cAPE. (staring at her intently—suddenly deeply moved) 
Poor woman! 

WOMAN. (stung—eacitedly) Hey, none of that! Nix! 
Cut it out! I don’t stand for that from nobody! (She sits 
down on the bed angrily). 

CAPE. (with unnatural intensity) Do you know what you 
are? You're a symbol. You're all the tortures man inflicts on 
woman—and you're the revenge of woman! You're love re- 
venging itself upon itself! You’re the suicide of love—of my 
love—of all love since the world began! (Wildly) Listen to 
me! Two hours ago (Then he beats his head with both 


clenched hands—distractedly) Leave me alone! Leave me 


alone, damn you! (He flings himself on the chair in a violent 
outburst of dry sobbing). 

woman. (bewilderedly) Say! Say! (Then touched, she 
comes to him and puts her arms around his shoulders, on the 
verge of tears herself) Aw, come on, kid. Quit it. It’s all 
right. Everything’s all right, see. (As his sobbing grows 
quieter—helpfully) Say, maybe you ain’t ate nothin’, huh? 
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Maybe soup’d fix you. S’posin’ I go round the corner, huh? 


Sure, all I got to do is put up my hair 

carr. (controlling hysterical laughter—huskily) No— 
thanks. (Then his bitter memories rush back agonizingly. He 
stammers wildly) She confessed! She was proud of her hate! 
She was proud of my torture. She screamed: “T’ll go too.” Go 
! Oh, my God! 
Stop! Stop! (He springs up, his face distorted, and clutches 


where? Did she go? Yes, she must 


the woman fiercely in his arms) Save me, you! Help me to 
kill! Help me to gain peace! (He kisses her again and again 
frenziedly. She submits stolidly. Finally with a groan he 
pushes her away, shuddering with loathing, and sinks back on 
the chair) No! I can’t—I can’t! 

WOMAN. (wiping her lips with the back of her hand—a 
vague comprehension coming into her face—scornfully) Huh! 
I got a hunch now what’s eatin’ you. (Then with a queer sort 
of savage triumph) Well, I’m glad one of youse guys got paid 
back like you oughter! 

care. (with dull impotent rage) I can’t! I can’t. I’m 
the weaker. Our love must live on in me. There’s no death 
for it. There’s no freedom—while I live. (Struck by a sud- 
den thought) Then, why: ? (4 pause) An end of loath- 
ing—no wounds, no memories—sleep ! 


WOMAN. (with a shudder) Say, you're beginning to give 
me the creeps. 

caPE, (startled—with a forced laugh) AmI? (He shakes 
his head as if to drive some thought from his mind and forces a 
trembling, mocking smile) That’s over. The great temptation, 
isn’t it? I suppose you’ve known it. But also the great evasion. 


Too simple for the complicated—too weak for the strong, too 
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strong for the weak. One must go on, eh?—even wounded, on 
one’s knees—if only out of curiosity to see what will happen— 
to oneself. (He laughs harshly and turns with a quick move- 
ment toward the door) Well, good-by, and forgive me. It 
isn’t you, you know. You're the perfect death—but I’m too 
strong, or weak—and I can’t, you understand—can’t! So, good- 
by. (He goes to the door). 

woman. (frightenedly) Say! What’re you goin’ to do? 

caPE. Go on in the dark. 

WOMAN. You better beat it home, that’s what. 

CAPE. (violently) No! 

woman. (wearily) Aw, forget it. She’s your wife, ain’t 
she? 

caPpE. Howdo youknow? (He comes back to her, curiously 
attracted). 

WoMaN. (cynically) Aw, I’m wise. Stick to her, see? 
You'll get over it. You can get used to anything, take it from 
me! 

CAPE. (in anguish) Don’t! But it’s true—it’s the insult 
we all swallow as the price of life. (Rebelliously) But 
I ! 


woman. (with a sort of forlorn chuckle) Oh, you'll go back 
aw right! Don’t kid yourself. You'll go back no matter what, 
and you'll loin to like it. Don’t I know? You love her, don’t 
you? Well, then! There’s no use buckin’ that game. Go 
home. Kiss and make up. Ferget it. It’s easy to ferget— 
when you got to! (She finishes up with a cynical, weary 
scorn). 

caPE. (very pale—stammering) You—you make life des- 


picable. 
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woman. (angrily) Say! (Then with groping, growing 
resentment) I don’t like your talk! You’ve pulled a lot of 
bum cracks about—about—never mind, I got you, anyhow! 
You ain’t got no right—— What’d you wanter pick me up for, 
anyway? Wanter just get me up here to say rotten things? 
Wanter use me to pay her back? Say! Where do I come in? 
Guys go with me ’cause they like my looks, see?—what I am, 
understand?—but you, you don’t want nothin’. You ain’t 
drunk, neither! You just don’t like me. And you was beatin’ 
it leavin’ your money there—without nothin’. I was goin’ to 
let you then. I ain’t now. (She suddenly gives him a furious 
push which sends him reeling back against the wall) G’wan! 
Take your lousy coin and beat it! I wouldn’t take nothin’, nor 
have nothin’ to do with you if you was to get down on your 
knees! 

caPE. (stares at her—an expression comes as if he were 
seeing her for the first time—with great pity) So—it still sur- 
vives in you. They haven’t killed it—that lonely life of one’s 
own which suffers in solitude. (Shame-facedly) I should 
have known. Can you forgive me? 

woman. (defensively) No! 

cape. Through separate ways love has brought us both to 
this room. As one lonely human being to another, won’t 
yo 4 

WoMAN. (struggling with herself—harshly) No! 

caPE. (gently) Not even if I ask it on my knees? (He 
kneels before her, looking up into her face). 


woman. (bewildered, with hyterical fierceness) No! Git 
up, you ! Don’t do that, I tell you! Git up or I’ll brain 
yuh! (She raises her fist threateningly over his head) 
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caPr. (gently) Not until you 


WOMAN. (exhaustedly) Aw right—aw right—I forgive 

CAPE. (gets up and takes her face between his hands and 
stares into her eyes—then he kisses her on the forehead) 
Sister. 

WOMAN. (with a half sob) Nix! Lay off of me, can’t 
you? 

care. But I learned that from you. 

WOMAN. (stammering) What?—loined what? (She goes 
away from him and sinks on the bed exhaustedly) Say, you 
better beat it. 

caPpE. I’m going. (He points to the bill on the washstand) 
You need this money. You'll accept it from me now, won’t you? 

woman. (dully) Sure. Leave it there. 

CAPE. (in the same gentle tone) You'll have to give it to 
him in the morning? 

woman. (dully) Sure. 

caPr. All of it? 

WOMAN. Sure. 

capr. Or he’d beat you? 

woman. Sure. (Then suddenly grinning) Maybe he'll beet 
me up, anyway—Jjust for the fun of it. 

caPr. But you love him, don’t you? 


| woman. Sure. I’m lonesome. 

cape. Yes. (After a slight pause) Why did you smile 
when you said he’d beat you, anyway? 

woman. I was thinkin’ of the whole game. It’s funny, ain’t 
it? 


cape. (slowly) You mean—life? 
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woman. Sure. You got to laugh, ain’t you? You got to 
loin to like it! 

capr. (this makes an intense impression on him. He nods 
his head several times) Yes! That’s it! That’s exactly it! 
That goes deeper than wisdom. To learn to love life—to ac- 
cept it and be exalted—that’s the one faith left to us! (Then 
with a tremulous smile) Good-by. I’ve joined your church. 
I’m going home. 

WOMAN. (with a grin that is queerly affectionate) Sure. 
That’s the stuff. Close your eyes and your feet’ll take you 
there. ; 

CAPE. (impressed again) Yes! Yes! Of course they 
would! They’ve been walking there for thousands of years— 


blindly. However, now, I’ll keep my eyes open (he smiles 
back at her affectionately) and learn to like it! 


WOMAN. (grinning) Sure. Good luck. 


care. Good-by. (He goes out, closing the door after him. 
She stares at the door listening to his footsteps as they die out 


down the stairs). 
? 


WwoMAN. (confusedly) Say 


(The Curtain Falls) 
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ACT THREE 


Scene. Same as Act One. 


ELEANOR is standing by the table, leaning her back against it, 
facing the door, her whole attitude strained, expectant but fright- 
ened, tremblingly uncertain whether to run and hide from, or 
run forward and greet cape, who is standing in the doorway. 
For a long, tense moment they remain fixed, staring into each 
other’s eyes with an apprehensive questioning. Then, as if un- 
consciously, falteringly, with trembling smiles, they come to- 
ward each other. Their lips move as if they were trying to 
speak. When they come close, they instinctively reach out their 
hands in a strange conflicting gesture of a protective warding 
off and at the same time a seeking possession. Their hands 
clasp and they again stop, searching each other’s eyes. Finally 


their lips force out words. 


ELEANOR. (penitently) Michael! 

cape. (humbly) Nelly! (They smile with a queer under- 
standing, their arms move about each other, their lips meet. 
They seem in a forgetful, happy trance at finding each other 
again. They touch each other testingly as if each cannot be- 
lieve the other is really there. They act for the moment like 


two persons of different races, deeply in love but separated by 


a barrier of language). 
227 
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ELEANOR. (rambling tenderly) Michael—_I——— I was 


afraid. 
cape. (stammeringly) Nelly—it’s no good!—I thought—— 
(They stare at each other—a pause). 

ELEANOR. (beginning to be aware—a bit bewilderedly, break- 
ing away from him with a little shiver—stupidly) I feel— 
there’s a draught, isn’t there? 

caPz. (becoming aware in his turn—heavily) Ill shut the 
door. (He goes and does so. She walks to her chair and sits 
down. He comes and sits beside her. They are now side by 
side as in Act One. A pause. They stare ahead, each frown- 
ingly abstracted. Then each, at the same moment, steals a 
questioning side glance at the other. Their eyes meet, they look 
away, then back, they stare at each other with a peculiar dull 
amazement, recognition yet non-recognition. They seem about 
to speak, then turn away again. Their faces grow sad, their 
eyes begin to suffer, their bodies become nervous and purpose- 
less. Finally carn exclaims with a dull resentment directed not 
at her but at life) What is—it? (He makes a gesture of re- 
pulsing something before him). 


ELEANOR. (in his tone) I don’t know. 


caPE. (harshly) A moment ago—there (He indicates 
where they had stood in an embrace) We knew everything. We 
understood ! 

ELEANOR. (eagerly) Oh, yes! 

caPE. (bitterly) Now—we must begin to think—to continue 
going on, getting lost 

ELEANOR. (sadly) It was happy to forget. Let’s not think 
—yet. 


cape. (grimly) We've begun. (Then with a harsh laugh) 
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Thinking explains. It eliminates the unexplainable—by which 
we live. 

ELEANOR. (warningly) By which we love. Sssh! (A 
pause). 

caPE. (wonderingly—not looking at her) You have learned 
that, too? 

ELEANOR. (with a certain exrultance) Oh, yes, Michael— 
yes! (She clasps his hand. A pause. Then she murmurs) 
Now—we know peace. (Their hands drop apart. She sighs). 

caPE. (slowly) Peace isn’t our meaning. 

ELEANOR. (suddenly turns and addresses him directly in a 
sad, sympathetic tone) You’ve something you want to ask me, 
Michael? 

CAPE. (turns to her with an immediate affirmative on his 
lips, checks it as he meets her eyes, turns away—a pause—then 
he turns back humbly) No. 

ELEANOR. (her head has been averted since he turned away 
—without looking at him) Yes. 

cAPE. (decisively) No, Nelly. (She still keeps her head 
averted. After a pause he asks simply) Why? Is there some- 
thing you want to ask me? 

ELEANOR. No. (After a pause—with a trace of bitter hu- 
mor) I can’t be less magnanimous than you, can I? 


cape. Then there is somethin ? 


ELEANOR. Haven’t you something you want to tell? 

caPE. (looks at her. Their eyes meet again) Yes—the 
truth—if I can. And you? 

ELEANOR. Yes, I wish to tell you the truth. (They look into 
each other’s eyes. Suddenly she laughs with a sad self-mock- 
ery) Well, we’ve both been noble. I haven’t asked you; you 
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haven’t asked me; and yet (She makes a helpless gesture 
with her hands. A pause. Then abruptly and mechanically) 
I'll begin at the beginning. I left here right after you did. 

caPE. (with an involuntary start) Oh! (He checks him- 
self). 

ELEANOR. (her eyes reading his—after a pause—a bit dryly) 
You thought I’d stayed here all the time? (Mockingly) Wait- 
ing for you? 


caPE. (wounded) Don’t! (After a pause—painfully) 


When I found you—perhaps I hoped 
ELEANOR. (dully) I had only been back a few minutes. 
(After a pause) Was that why you seemed so happy— 
there 
braced). 
caPE. (indignantly) No, no! Don’t think that! I’m not 
like that—not any more! (Without looking at her he reaches 


? (She points to the spot where they had stood em- 


out and clasps her hand). 


ELEANOR. (looks at him—after a pause, understandingly) 


I’m sorry 
caPE. (self-defensively) Of course, I knew you must have 
gone, you'd have been a fool to stay. (Eacitedly) And it 
doesn’t matter—not a damn! I’ve gotten beyond that. 
ELEANOR. (misunderstanding—coldly) Im glad. (A pause. 
She asks coldly) Shall I begin again? 
caPE. (struggling with himself—disjointedly) No—not un- 
less—I don’t need. 


I 


you see. 


I’ve changed. That doesn’t matter. 


(With a sudden twisted grin) I’m learning to like it, 


ELEANOR. (looks at him, strangely impressed—a pause— 
slowly) I think I know what you mean. We're both learning. 


. 
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CAPE. (wonderingly) You 


from him. He turns to stare at her). 


? 


(She has turned away 


ELEANOR. (after a pause, taking up her story matter-of- 
factly) I went to John. 


caPE. (trying with agony to take this stoically— mumbling 
stupidly) Yes—of course—I supposed 


ELEANOR. (in the same mechanical tone) He drove me back 
here in his car. He predicted you’d be back any moment, so 
he went right home again. 


cape. (a wild, ironical laugh escapes his control) Shrewd 
—Ha! 

ELEANOR. (after a pause—rebukingly) John is a good man. 

caPE. (startled, turns and stares at her averted face—then 
miserably humble, stammers) Yes, yes—I know—I acknowl- 


edge—good 


(He breaks down, cursing pitiably at himself) 
God damn you! 


ELEANOR. Oh! 

capr. Not you! Me! (Then he turns to her—with fierce 
defiance) I love John! 

ELEANOR. (moved, without looking at him, reaches and clasps 
his hand) That—is fine, Michael. (A pause). 

caPE. (begins to frown somberly—lets go of her hand) It’s 
hard—after what you confessed 

ELEANOR. (frightenedly) Ssshh! (Then calmly) That was 


a lie. I lied to make you suffer more than you were making me 


suffer. (A pause—then she turns to him) Can you believe 
this? 
care. (humbly) I want to believe—— 
ELEANOR. (immediately turning away—significantly } Oh! 
cape. (fiercely as if to himself) I will believe! But what 
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difference does it make—believing or not believing? I’ve’ 


changed, I tell you! I accept! 


ELEANOR. I can’t be a lie you live with! 


(As if 


she were goading him to something against his will—threaten- 


caPE. (turning to her resentfully) Well, then 


ingly) Shall I tell you what happened to me? 
ELEANOR. (facing him defiantly) Yes. (He turns away. 
Immediately her brave attitude crumbles. She seems about to 


implore him not to speak). 


caPE. (after a pause—hesitatingly) You said that years — 


ago you had offered yourself—to him 
—hopefully) Was that a lie, too? 


ELEANOR. No. 


(He turns suddenly 


CAPE. (turns away with a start of pain) Ah. (A pause. 
Suddenly his face grows conovulsed. He turns back to her, over- 


come by a craving for revenge—viciously) Then I may as well 


tell you I (He checks himself and turns away). 

ELEANOR. (defensively—with feigned indifference) I don’t 
doubt—you kept your threat. 

caPpE. (glares at her wildly) Oho, you don’t doubt that, do 
you? You saw I’d changed, eh? 

ELEANOR. I saw—something. 

CAPE. (with bitter irony) God! (A pause). 

ELEANOR. (turning on him doggedly as if she were imper- 
sonally impelled to make the statement) I want to tell you that 
tonight—John and I—nothing you may ever suspect— (She 
falters, turns away with a bitter smile) I only tell you this for 
my own satisfaction. I don’t expect you to believe it. 


cape. (with a wry grin) No. How could you? (Then 


_ pleading) Nelly! Will you believe that I, too 
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_ turning to her—determinedly—after a pause) But it doesn’t 


matter. 

ELEANOR. I wanted revenge as much as you. I wanted to 
destroy—and be free of you forever! (After a pause—simply) 
I couldn't. 

CAPE. (turns and stares at her—a pause—then he asks won- 
deringly, eagerly) Why couldn’t you? Tell me that. 

ELEANOR. (simply) Something stronger. 

CAPE. (with a passionate triumph) Love! (With intense 
? (He tries 


to force her eyes to return to his). 
ELEANOR. (after a pause—looking before her—sadly) You 
should have been generous sooner. 


capr. It’s the truth, Nelly! (Desperately) I swear to 
! 


you 

ELEANOR. (after a pause—wearily) We've sworn to so 
much. 

cape. Ewerything is changed, I tell you! Something extraor- 
dinary happened to me—a revelation! 

ELEANOR. (with bitter cynicism) A woman? 

CAPE. (wounded, turns away from her) Don’t. (Then after 
a pause—with deep feeling) Yes—she was a woman. And I 
had thought of her only as revenge—the lowest of the low! 

ELEANOR. (with a shudder) Ah! 

caPE. Don’t judge, Nelly. She was—good! 


ELEANOR. Nother! You! 


caPE. (desperately) I tell you I ! (He checks himself 
helplessly. She gives no sign. Then he asks sadly) If you 


can think that, how could you come back? 
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ELEANOR. (stammering hysterically) How? How! (Burst- 
ing into tears) Because I love you! 

carn. (starting up from his chair and trying to take her in 
his arms—eaultantly) Nelly! 

ELEANOR. (pushing him away—violently) No! I didn’t 
come back to you! It conquered me, not you! Something in me 
—mine—not you! (She stares him in the eyes defiantly, tri- 
umphantly). 

caPz. (gently) It doesn’t matter. (After a pause) Did 
I come back to you? 


ELEANOR. (taken aback, turning away) No, I suppose 


(cape stares at her uncertainly, then sits down in his chair 
again). 

care. (after a pause, looking before him—assertively, as if 
taking a pledge) But I have faith! 

ELEANOR. (wearily) Now—for a moment. 

cape. No! 

ELEANOR. Yes. We'll believe—and disbelieve. We are— 
that. 

caPE. (protesting) Nelly! (For a time they both sit star- 
ing bleakly before them. Suddenly he turns to her—desper- 
ately) If there’s nothing left but—resignation!—what use is 
there? How can we endure having our dream perish in this? 

ELEANOR. Have we any choice? 

CAPE. (intensely—he seems to collect all his forces and 
turns on her with a fierce challenge) We can choose—an end! 

ELEANOR. (shudders instinctively as she reads his meaning) 
Michael! (A pause—then looking into his eyes—as a calm 


counter-challenge) Yes—if you wish. 
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CAPE. (with passionate self-scorn) We! We have become 
ignoble. 

ELEANOR. As you wish. (She again accents the you). 

caPE. I? 

ELEANOR. I accept. (A pause—gently) You must not suf- 
fer too much. (She reaches out her hand and clasps his com- 
fortingly) It’s I who have changed most, Michael. (Then she 


speaks sadly but firmly as if she had come to a decision) There’s 


only one way we can give life to each other. 
caPE. (sharply) How? 
ELEANOR. By releasing each other. 
caPE. (with aharsh laugh) Are you forgetting we tried that 
once tonight? 
ELEANOR. With hate. This would be because we loved. 
caPE. (violently) Don’t be a fool! (Controlling himself— 


forcing a smile) Forgive me. (E«acitedly) But, my God, what 
? 


solution 


ELEANOR. It will give you peace for your work—freedom 
caPpE. Nonsense! 
ELEANOR. I’I] still love you. Ill work for you! We'll no 


longer stand between one another. Then I can really give you 


my soul 

cape. (controlling himself with difficulty) You're talking 
rot! 

ELEANOR. (hurt) Michael! 

care. (suddenly glaring at her suspiciously) Why did you 
come back? Why do you want to go? What are you hiding 
behind all this? 

ELEANOR. (wounded) Your faith? You see? 

cape. (brokenly) I—I didn’t mean (Then after a 
struggle—with desperate bitterness) Well—I accept! Go—if 


you want to! 
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ELEANOR. (hurt) Michael! It isn’t (Then deter- 
minedly) But even if you misunderstand, I must be strong for 


ou! 
( cape. (almost tauntingly) Then go now—if you're strong 
enough. (Harshly) Let me see you act nobility! (Then sud- 
denly remorseful, catching her hand and covering it with kisses) 
No! Go now before Be strong! Be free! I—TI can’t! 

ELEANOR. (brokenly) We can try (She bends down 
swiftly and kisses his head, turns away quickly) Good-by. 

caPE. (in a strangled voice) Good-by. (He sits in anguish, 
in a tortured restraint. She grabs her cloak from the chair, 
goes quickly to the door, puts her hand on the knob—then stops 
as tense as he. Suddenly he can stand it no longer, he leaps to 
his feet and jumps toward the door with a pleading cry) Nelly! 
(He stands fixed as he sees her before the door as if he had ez- 
pected to find her gone. She does not turn but remains staring 
at the door in front of her. Finally she raises her hand and 
knocks on the door softly—then stops to listen). 


ELEANOR. (in a queer far-away voice) No. Never again 
“come out.” (She opens the door and turns to capPr with a 
strange smile) It opens inward, Michael. (She closes it again, 
smiles to herself and walks back to the foot of the stairway. 
Then she turns to face carr. She looks full of some happy 
certitude. She smiles at him and speaks with a tender weari- 
ness) It must be nearly dawn. I'll say good-night instead of 
good-by. (They stare into each other’s eyes. It is as if now 
by a sudden flash from within they recognized themselves, shorn 
of all the ideas, attitudes, cheating gestures which constitute 
the vanity of personality. Everything, for this second, becomes 
simple for them—serenely unquestionable. It becomes impos- 


sible that they should ever deny life, through each other, again). 
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ELEANOR. (with a low tender cry as if she were awakening to 
maternity) Michael! 

CAPE. (passionately sure of her now—in a low voice) Nelly! 
(Then unable to restrain his triumphant erultance) You've 
failed! 

ELEANOR. (smiling dimly at herself) My acting—didn’t 
convince me. 

caPE. We’ve failed! 

ELEANOR. Are we weak? (Dreamily) I’m happy. 

caPE. Strong! We can live again! (Ezultantly—but as if 
testing her, warningly) But we'll hate! 

ELEANOR. (in her same tone) Yes! 

cape. And we'll torture and tear, and clutch for each other’s 
souls !—fight—fail and hate again—(he raises his voice in ag- 
gressive triumph)—but !—fail with pride—with joy! 

ELEANOR. (exalted by his exultation rather than by his 
words) Yes! 

caPr. Our life is to bear together our burden which is our 
goal—on and up! Above the world, beyond its vision—our 
meaning! 

ELEANOR. (her eyes fived on him—dreamily) Your dream! 

caPE. (half-sobbing as the intensity of his passion breaks the 
spell of his erultation) Oh, Nelly, Nelly, I want to say so 
much what I feel but I can only stutter like an idiot! (He has 
fallen on his knees before her). 

ELEANOR. (intensely moved—passionately) I know! (She 
bends over and kisses him). 

caPE. (straining passionately for expression) Listen! 
Often I wake up in the night—in a black world, alone in a hun- 
dred million years of darkness. I feel like crying out to God 
for mercy because life lives! Then instinctively I seek you— 


my hand touches you! You are there—beside me—alive—with 
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you I become a whole, a truth! Life guides me back through 
the hundred million years to you. It reveals a beginning in 
unity that I may have faith in the unity of the end! (He bows 
his head and kisses her feet ecstatically) I love you! Forgive 
me all I’ve ever done, all I'll ever do. 

ELEANOR. (brokenly) No. Forgive me—my child, you! 
(She begins to sob softly). 

cape. (looking at her—gently) Why do you cry? 

ELEANOR. Because I’m happy. (Then with a sudden tear- 
ful gayety) Yoube happy! You ought to be! Isn’t our future 
as hard as you could wish? MHaven’t we your old dreams back 
again? 

cape. Deeper and more beautiful! 

ELEANOR. (smiling) Deeper and more beautiful! (She 
ascends the stairs slowly) Come! (She reaches the top of the 
stairway and stands there looking down at him—then stretches 
out her arms with a passionate, tender gesture) Come! 

caPE. (leaping to his feet—intensely) My Own! 

ELEANOR. (with deep, passionate tenderness) My lover! 

capr. My wife! (His eyes fixed on her he ascends. As he 
does so her arms move back until they are stretched out straight 
to right and left, forming a cross. capxE stops two steps below 
her—in a low, wondering tone) Why do you stand like that? 

ELEANOR. (her head thrown back, her eyes shut—slowly, 
dreamily) PerhapsI’m praying. I don’t know. I love. 

caPE. (deeply moved) I love you! 

ELEANOR. (as if from a great distance) We love! (He 
moves close to her and his hands reach out for hers. For a mo- 
ment as their hands touch they form together one cross. Then 
their arms go about each other and their lips meet). 
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